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4 CONSIDER “ALL FIVE” 
... when you buy 


E Provident HUMAN SECURITY group insurance plans may be written to 
d include all of the following features—and the last three may even be 
extended to members of the employees’ families, if desired: 


® LIFE INSURANCE 

ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 
® HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD 

e HOSPITAL MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSE 

SURGICAL FEE REIMBURSEMENT 


Each HUMAN SECURITY Plan is the product of more than fifty years’ 
experience in this highly specialized field and is individually designed to 
fit the needs of your business and your employees. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ERTISING Chattanooga 2 Since 1887 Tennessee 
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CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO. 


Fewer Shut-downs With Better 


STRAPPING 


Having paid special attention to the 
Leather needs of textile mills for many 
years, we are amply prepared to supply 
just what you may require in straps. 

Confer with us on your requirements 
in either standard or special leather 
products and we will gladly place at 
your disposal our extensive experience 
and accumulated knowledge of the use 
of leather in the textile field. 

We supply straps made from oak- 
tanned, combination-tanned and hairon 
leather. Send complete specifications with 


your inquiry and, if possible, a sample. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 


advance. 


Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 


1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte. N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2. 1897. 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


ROLLER BEARING 
SPINDLES 


For minimum 
power consumption 


CLEVELAND 10,0OHIO 


HYDRAULIC RNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES FUEL PUMPS 
t AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES .- 
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“THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is the man who can help you keep good 
hands — by taking the grief out of the job. The result of his 
efforts in smoother spinning and twisting not only pleases 
the help — it also pleases the customers — who want top qual- 
ity, and who won't pay more to cover costs forced up by 


inefficiency. 


RIGHT NOW, in the face of increasing competition for peacetime 
markets, you need this resourceful cooperation — the friendly, 
result-getting Victor service that has made Victor travelers 


standard for over 8,000,000 spindles of spinning and twisting. 


NEW FIBERS, NEW BLENDS that increase your problems are seldom 
new to the Victor Service Engineer. You'll find him ready to 
share his important information on any fiber. Write, wire, or 


phone the nearest Victor office . . . for prompt service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—tTel. 247 


Is the Man 
at this desk a 


Traffic Manager?) 


Does the Employment | 
Manager in your mill sometimes think he is | 
more of a Traffic Manager? Does he usher a * 
parade of new help through his office, only to 
have many of them quit a week or two later? 
If the help turnover is especially high in your 
spinning and twisting department, there's a man 
who can help you keep it down.* He’s never 
checked an I. Q. or given an aptitude test in 
his life, but he’s a genius for making friends for [jj 
you at the frames ~— and keeping the kind of help 7 { 
you want on the job. ) 
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AMOUNT OF SIZE... 


with 


The main purpose of a warp size compound is 
to make warps smoother and stronger. If one 
size provides an increase of 30% in breaking 
strength over the unsized warp, and another 
TYPICAL SIZE CHECK-UP only 19%, the first is a better buy. 


Forme 


Unsized Size Houghto-Size 


Examine the other figures given at the left, as 

Moisture content ’ taken from a typical Houghton Size Check-up 

of yarn taken 592% 5.81% 5.67 

from slasher Test, and you will see that the same amount 
of size was added in both instances. Also note 
that the Houghto-sized warp had more elas- 

Breaking ticity—an important point, too. 


strength—grams 614 


Boil-Otf 7.82% 17.33% 17.36 


% 9.54% 
Size added 9.51 


Houghto-Size is highly concentrated, requir- 
st ing only 5% of the weight of the starch used. 
oo. om. aes. It provides the kind of size that helps weaving. 


If you haven't tried Houghto-Size, right now 
Test isan “WOUld be a good time. Write 


by our technical men in 
a as shown 


| | The Houghton Size Ch 
sive service rendered 


1a bove, comparing former is is a 
confidential report whic = . ° . 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 


1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 


d 
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Your combat days 


re not over! 


LOAN! 


There’s plenty of action ahead for . 


4 


GET BEHIND TH 


fast-thinking industrial leaders in © a 
putting over the new Victory Loan! 
Your Victory drive is important be- 
cause: 


EVERY VICTORY BOND HELPS TO 


Bring our boys back to the 
America for which they were 


J 


willing to give their lives! 
Provide the finest of medical 
care for our wounded heroes! 


BOOST THE NEW F.D. ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL $200 BOND! 


Urge all your employees to buy 
this new Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial $200 Bond through your 
Payroll Savings Plan! At all times 


better than ready cash, Victory j 
Bonds are industry's to 


our returning heroes! 


START YOUR VICTORY DRIVE @ 
TODAY! 

Every Victory Bond aids in assur 

ing peacetime prosperity for ou! 

veterans, our nation, your employ- 

ees—and your own industry! | 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council x Gq 
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8 LOOM BOXES are Bored and 


Faced at one time on this Modern 


BOREMATIC MACHINE with 
Special Fixtures. A Smooth Machine- 


Finished Hole is bored at a Pertect 
Right Angle to ‘ts milled base. 


al 
s! 
. A Finished Box Seat being 
cut on Draper Loomside by 4 
Special Broaching Machine. 
alt 
ur 
es 
ry 
‘. hen these Loom Boxes with 
square-milled bases and right- 
angled holes are assembled on 
E a square-finished seat on the 
loom frame, pertect shaft 
a alignment is assured. 
| Draper Jigs and Modern Machine Tools 
; Produce the Essentials for 
High Speed Loom Operation 
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TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Spin- 
na Calf's unique construction 

. . Springy, interlocking fibres 
with plenty of ‘give and take” 
in all directions ... gives it un-- 
usual resistance to breakdown 
due to the constant pressure and 
friction of the yarn. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — The 
traversing of the yarn tends to 
push the roll covering toward 
each end of the roll, but triple- 
resilient Spinna springs back 
into shape immediately after 
the yarn has pushed ic toward 


either edge. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Or- 
dinary hard ends do not harm 
a Spinna cot, because the resili- 
ent leather recovers quickly 
after allowing the hard end to 
pass through. No other roll 
covering material can with- 
stand hard ends so successfully. 


SPINNA 
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THIS COT HAS ONE FEATURE a 
PROTECTING AGAINST ALL 3 CAUSES 4 
OF ROLL COVERING TROUBLE ; 
\ | 


3ETTER SPINNING RESULTS, TOO 


pinna Calf has a natural high-friction surface that 
rrovides just enough “‘stick’’ to hold the yarn 
@asecurely through the rolls and then to carry waste 
| well back on the clearer, avoiding eyebrows. Static. 
roubles are reduced, too, because Spinna has a 
ygroscopic ingredient that helps to absorb moist- 
re, thus improving ability to conduct static away 


the yarn. 


ry Spinna on your spinning frames. You'll see a 
igh quality of spinning and, if you keep records of 
oll covering life, you'll find that Spinna will retain 

P s high spinning quality longer, without replace- 
ent or attention. 


e AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
°° NETWORK OF TOUGH 


SPRINGY FIBRES 


THE APRON MATERIAL 
THAT STAYS YOUNG 


There's a saying in the garment trade that goes: “‘It’s always 
leather weather.”’ 


It's always leather weather in a spinning mill, too, because 
Lawrence Calfskin has proved its ability to do better drafting 
over a longer period of time under a wide variety of conditions. 


The treatment Lawrence gives its chrome-tanned and bark- 
tanned calfskins provides a superior drafting surface that has 
never been equalled by other materials ...and that retains 
its qualicy much longer. 


Calf Leather is naturally a long-lasting material, unaffected by 
air and spinning-room moisture and highly resistant to break- 


e| down due to constant flexing, tension or pressure. 
‘If you want all That's why, among various apron types, Lawrence Calfskins 
counts... 

é: ing grooves. . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 


18 months and more in front line positions . . . then So specify calf leather for the convenience of an open-end apron 


Spinna Calf — the most generally-used calfskin — is ... Lawrence for the ideal drafting surface and longest life. 
your best choice. 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 
Ist Choice for Aprons 


A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, $.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, R.1. 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. 
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HERE Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spoolers are 
in use, a better package is delivered to the 
warper, a better beam to the slashers, better 
loom beams to the weave shed, and better 
cloth to the finishers. The quality, accuracy, 
durability, and uniform production of Bar- 
ber-Colman Automatic Spoolers are the basis 
for these valuable improvements: less warper 
stops, more uniform slashing, fewer loom 
stops, and less seconds. Any experienced mill 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


OTS 
GREENVILLE, ¢., U.S. A. 


BARBER-COLMAN 


4 


SPOOLER 


..- THIS MACHINE IMPROVES 
THE QUALITY OF EVERY 
FOLLOWING STEP IN 

CLOTH PRODUCTION 


man will appreciate machinery which not | 


“WE 
Thi 
satil 

othe 

in a 

was 
fibre 
511,’ 
| fora 


only increases production and lowers costs, | 


but also gives him very little trouble, requires 


few repairs and very few service calls, and | 


delivers a uniform package steadily with 4 
minimum of down time. Any mill man cao 
start toward achieving these beneficial results 
by investigating the possibility of installing 


Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and | 


Super-Speed Warpers in his mill. Ask your 
Barber-Colman Representative for data. 


TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


Fs S.A. 
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SCOMMENT OF PRACTICAL MILL MEN 
WHEN THEY SAW THIS DEMONSTRATION 


This impressive demonstration of the amazing ver- 


@satility of the Model Z Drafting Assembly is an- 


other example of the advance engineering inherent 


in all Saco-Lowell equipment. While the Z system 


Mwas designed primarily for processing longer 


‘fibres, both natural and artificial, it will function on 


411%" combed cotton... and is, therefore, suitable 


for any type of fibre from 11" to 3”. 


In this demonstration several stocks were used to 


spin No. 20’s yarn with 17 turns per inch on a 24" 


‘ring. Note that on the first four spindles which are 


|tunning the shorter staples, the roll setting, which 


His closer than on the other spindles, is obtained by 


}simply changing the position of the back top roll. 


oday is the beginning of an era in which there is a 


Hdefinite trend toward longer fibres. To manage- 


ents interested in this work the Model Z Drafting 
issembly offers every assurance that they will have 


advanced equipment necessary to meet the growing 


gcdemands for the better quality synthetic yarns. 


SOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SPINDLES 1 and 2 


114” combed Peeler 


SPINDLES 3 and 4 


50% cut wool top 114" staple 
50% 3 denier viscose 114” staple 


SPINDLES 5 and 6 


50% 3 denier viscose 2” staple 
50° 3 denier acetate 2” staple 


SPINDLES 7 and 8 


100% 3 denier Celanese 2” staple 


SPINDLES 9 and 10 
25% 70's Aralac 214" staple 


25% 3 denier acetate 214” staple 
50% 3 denier viscose 2/9" staple 


SPINDLES 11 and 12 


50% 3 denier viscose 2%” staple 
50°%% 3 denier acetate 214” 


SPINDLE 13 


100°) 64's wool top 


DEMONSTRATION THAT. 
PROVES THE 


VERSATILIT: 


staple 


OF THE SACO-LOWELL | 
MODEL Z DRAFTING ASSEMBLY 


Saco- Lowell Shope 


Charlotte, 


Greenville, 


Atlanta 


> 
le 
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“aye WIRES ARE CUT CLEAN AND SHARP 


“77 


Just as the barber's experienced touch assures a clean and sharp 
job on a wiry beard, our exclusive Tufferizing Process is your 
guarantee of finest steel wires cut even in length and free from 
wire burrs . . . square-crowned wires that are accurately formed 
and accurately placed in the famous Tuffer foundation! 


Tuffer Card Clothing means easier stripping, less grinding, 
longer life and greater production! 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—-Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Stricklies, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 


Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metalhc Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgicy Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. "re. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlonto, Go, Gastonia, N C Branch Offices: Philadelphio, Austin Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2 
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DAYTON Luc STRAPS 


Extra Strong; better 
Cushion: Proper resilji- 
ence; freedom from ad- 
justment: lower cost: 
increased Production. 
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Dayton Deluxe Loop Pickers are break- 
ing all existing records on a cost and 
production basis. Records show they cut 
costs as much as 50% while bringing 
about notable increases in production. 

Moulded of special fabrics and more 
resilient rubber, bonded into an extra 
strong unit... with design features that 
include a flared bottom to protect the 
picker when applied, and rounded corners 
for extra smoothness... Dayton Deluxe 
Loop Pickers assure big savings and more 
efficient performance on high-speed looms. 

You'll find the better answer to your 
picker problems right here—backed not 
only by the experience of hundreds of 
mills, but by the technical superiority 
found in all Dayton textile products. 

Write today or get in touch with your 
nearest Dayton Distributor for additional 
facts about money-saving and long-last- 
ing picker service for high-speed looms. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Famous Dayco Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Building, Greenville, S$. C. 


Pickers 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Deluxe Loop 
Pickers 
ADVANTAGES 
1. Greater strength for double life. 
2 Resitient construction" for prope® cushion. 
7 é 3. Flared bottom for protection when applied. 
4. Rounded front corners to reduce rougnnes>- 
q 5. Pertect fit tor 459 application. 
g. Precision mold to retain shape and fit stick. 
13 


It’s the Rotary Traverse — principally — that makes 
a yarn mill’s customers delighted with their cones 
... and the yarn mill itself delighted with the 


lower costs of production. 


QUICK YARN REVERSAL MEANS 
FREE DELIVERY 


The groove in the Rotary Traverse is designed to 
reverse the yarn quickly — without dwell — at both 
ends of the traverse, overcoming any tendency for 
the yarn to build up and roll inward to form stitches, 
underwinds, cobwebs. Yarn delivers freely from 
Roto-Cones without plucks or yarn sloughing off. 


CONES WITHOUT COBWEBS 
FROM MACHINES WITHOUT CAMS 


The Rotary Traverse is an exclusive feature of the 
Roto-Coner* . a smooth, one-piece combination 
driving drum and traverse guide that helps produce 
knitting cones of superior quality at highest rates 


of output. 


The Rotary Traverse may also be furnished with 
different groove arrangements to wind warping 
cones, dyeing packages and parallel tubes for 
twisting. Universal Winding Company, Providence, 


Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Atlanta. 


*Reg. Pat. OF 23. 5. 


te 


" 16 of } 


DYEING PACKAGES 


WARPING CONES . 


14 


+ PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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For post war fabric beauty and utility lselin-Jefferson 
offers Ingenuity of design and Judgment as to markets 


...4in short, I-J service. 


BRANCH OFFICES | SELLING AGENTS 
Bicaco, Wl. . . 1375 Merchandise Mart 
MASS... . .. 99 Chauncy St. 
ORLEANS. LA. . . . 201 Balter Bldg. 
MELPHIA, PA. . . 1336 Widener Bldg. 
NTA,GA.. . . 216-217 Walton Bldg. 
me LOUIS MO... 915 M P A N Y 
cour... morte ss 9Q WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ne William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
ETIN 
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| CHANGING FROM COTTON TO SYNTHETIC STAPLE FIBRES 


7ts at Simple as A-B-C with the 


H&B 4-ROLL LONG DRAFT SPINNING SYSTEM 


I“ STAPLE 


roving removed. 


Yes, that’s all you have to do to change from cotton 
to synthetic staples with the H & B 4-Roll long draft 
system. No change in setting, nor belts, are neces- 
sary and the system will accommodate staples up 
to 3”. All mechanical changes required are easily 


made during the time necessary for 
creeling. 

The changeover is greatly facili- 
tated by the new H & B Patented 
Weighting Assembly (including 
new streamlined saddle), which is 
interlocking and mdy be lifted up 
as one unit. A complete descrip- 


A 


sectioA. 


Saddle and third top roll have been removed from left-hand 


A light weight third top roll has been inserted and the cotton- Cc Jump saddle in place of standard saddle and rayon roving in creel. 


Frame can now run 1” cotton and 2” rayon at the same time. 


ILE MILL MACHINERY 


tion of this assembly will be furnished on request. 

The H & B 4-Roll Long Draft Spinning System can 
be installed on any existing frame of standard make. 
It is not only extremely flexible, but also unusually 
easy to operate and to maintain. No belts to 


change, to replace, or to keep 
clean. 
Let us make recommendations. 


H & B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire St.; Charlotte Office, 
1201-3 Johnston Bidg.; Atlanta Office, 815 Citizens 
& Southern National Bank Bldg. 
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THERMOLIER’S 


FEATURES 


| 
= 
(Omine U6 


(Owre wear 


INTERNAL COOLING LEG ossures continuous 
drainage of condensate and, mokes a simple 
thermostatic trap practical. lt is equal to a run 
of more than 100 feet of ordinary exterior 


cooling leg piping. 


BUILT-IN EXPANSION PROVISIONS. The 
“U" type tubes allow expansion and contrac: 
tion, ease damaging strains. \ 


SUPERIOR HEATING ELEMENT. Square 
copper fins on strong seamless copper tubing 


LEAKPROOF TUBE-TO- 
HEADER CONSTRUCTION. 
Joints made by the expand- 


ing method assure safety and 
durability. 


provide 24% more radiating surface. 


Other Points of Thermolier Superiority 


Tube design minimizes dirt collection * built-in 
drainage * continuous rated capacity * heavy 
frome gives greater rigidity * motor and fan 
meet specific Thermolier requirements * simple 
piping connections * adjustable hangers facili- 


tate erection * packed for easy installation. 
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THERMOLIERS 


are back again! 


Now is the time to do something about your unsatis- 
factory heating equipment, before last winter’s headaches 
are repeated. 

Here's good news for you. GRINNELL is making 
THERMOLIERS again. They are the same efficient, engi- 
neered unit heaters that have been delivering more heat 
at less cost for thousands of satisfied customers for years. 


Talk over your heating problems with a Grinnell Engi- 
neer. He'll show you how Thermoliers distribute heat 
uniformly to every square foot of your buildings, improve 
employee morale and output and save up to 27% of still- 
scarce fuel. 


Thermoliers’ 12 points of superiority make them the 
logical choice in unit heaters. Ask for the new Grinnell 
Thermolier catalog 6-E. It gives all the details of construc- 
tion, application, capacities and installation. Grinnell 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence 1, R. L. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


Thermolier Unit Heaters 
FOR FULL VALUE FROM FUEL DOLLARS 
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has the Answers 
Lubrication Problems 


® By following the Sinclair Tex- 
tile Flow Chart and Lubrication 
Guide, mill operators are able to 
simplify lubricant inventory, and 
dispensing and storing of oils and 
greases. Chance of error in appli- 


cation is eliminated and savings 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH 


in power, down time and replace- 
ment costs can be effected. The 
chart will show you a specially 
designed Sinclair Lubricant for 
every textile machine require- 
ment. Write for a copy, today. 


It’s free. 
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N the finishing and merchandising of textile fabrics there 
is nO more important or more universal problem than 
hrinkage. In weaving, a certain amount of stretch ts nec- 


Beccary and in wet finishing an additional amount of stretch 


usually occurs. This stretch of the fabric during weaving 
Band finishing would be of little significance if it were not 


Pfor the fact that the stretch tends to come out and the 


fabric consequenthy shrink when it is wet with water or 
swollen with water vapor. In other words, we encounter 
shrinkage only when fabrics are wet and even then we 
would not he troubled with shrinkage if the fabrics were 
not stretched 


W hile 


washing. it must be realized that today fabrics which are 


fabrics normally shrink - most severely during 
sent to the dry cleaners usually get a treatment in water. 
Since stretch during weaving and finishing is almost im- 
possible to avoid. and since fabrics to be cleaned must be 
wet with water. we have the problem of taking out the 
Bstretch or stabilizing the construction, and this is being 
_— at the present time in one of three ways: mechanical, 


chemical or resinous. The mechanical. chemical and resin- 


Sous methods may de used separately or in combination, and 
amas they are quite different and distinct in their action and 


xe combinations are frequent. 


Mechanical Methods 


s The mechanical method is usually a wet finishing or 
tsteaming operation which allows the fabric to recover the 
Samount it has been stretched during weaving and finishing. 
pt must be the last operation in mill processing, as the goods 
scannot be handled or stretched after the fabric has been 
Ballowed to recover. The Sanforizing process, which ts a 
Bcirefully controlled method of compressing or relaxing the 
mmoist fabric by the amount which it has been stretched, has 
mppeen extremely successful on cotton but has not proven so 
@satisfactory on rayon, particularly the spun rayons. These 
Btabrics tend to stretch or shrink a few per cent even after 
they are mechanically shrunk. The soft rayons must have a 


@stabilizing or binding agent to hold them in their relaxed 


osition. While mechanical shrinkage as a mill finishing 
Operation has not been used in woolen and worsted plants 
| nt has been long applied by the spongers, who moisten and 
mclampen the woolens and worsteds and allow them to recover 
Slowly and to relax the amount they have been stretched in 
nill processing. In wool there is also the problem of fiber 
elting, which is really a “one-way shrinkage’ which occurs 
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HRINKAGE— 


By DONALD H. POWERS, Monsanto Chemical Co., Everett, Mass. 


WHAT WE ARE 
DOING ABOUT IT 


whenever the wool is vigorously rubbed against itself. 
Sponging causes little if any felting and gives mechanical 
shrinkage without any vigorous mechanical action which 
might cause felting. It does not, however, protect the fabric 
against felting. 

Thus we find that mechanical methods of reducing 
shrinkage allow the fabric to relax when wet by the amount 
it has been stretched in weaving and finishing. Sanforizing 
has been widely adopted for cottons, and sponging is gener- 
ally used on woolens and worsteds. Rayons and spun rayons 
are still under study, and best results so far obtained appear 
to be a combination of mechanical shrinkage along with a 
chemical or resinous treatment. 


Chemical Methods 


Chemical treatments of fabrics for reducing shrinkage 
are extremely old, but none of them has yet found general 
acceptance—in part, because of the difficulty of their appli- 
cation and, in part, because of their limited effect on shrink- 
age. In the case of wool it has been known for at least 20 
years that a chlorine treatment of the wool fiber will destroy 
its scale or surface structure and reduce or stop the tendency 
of the fabric to felt. It has also been known for a great 
many years that alcoholic potassium hydroxide as well as 
sulfuryl chloride will destroy the wool scale and reduce 
felting. In all these cases, however, it is extremely difficult 
to stop with the surface scale without damaging or attacking 
the fiber itself, hurting its strength, elasticity, or durability. 
It is also clear that this chemical action only stops the ten- 
dency of the fabric to felt and has no effect on the stretch 
or shrinkage of the fabric caused by weaving or finishing. 

In the case of cottons it has long been known that sulfuric 
acid has a powerful parchmentizing action on cellulose, and 
sheer cottons treated by the ‘“Heberlein’’ process have a much 
slower shrinkage. This process tends to cement together the 
warp and filling threads, and the reprecipitated or formalde- 
hyde-hardened cellulose shows much less swelling when wet 
and far less fabric distortion, and consequently little shrink- 
age. In fact, a sulfuric acid treated cotton is so stable that 
little stretch occurs in its subsequent mill processing. How- 
ever, this process requires great care and does attack the 
cellulose, and the finish or handle of the fabric is seriously 
changed and very appreciably firmer. 

The treatment of cottons with cellulose xanthate has long 
been used to impart a durable crisp finish. The cementing 
action of the deposited cellulose has a stabilizing action, 
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although it ts surprising how little shrinkage control it 
imparts. This is probably due to the fact that it does not 
affect the swelling of the fabric when wet. In the applica- 
tion of the xanthate from a strongly alkaline solution some 
shrinkage of the original fabric occurs and this correspond 
ingly reduces the tendency of the fabric to shrink. More 
recently, a number of alkali soluble derivatives of cellulose 
and cellulose ethers have appeared on the market. These 
appear to act just like the cellulose xanthate except that they 
are more convenient to handle. 

All of the processes mentioned for use on cotton could 
be used on rayon except that the latter fiber is more reactive 
and more sensitive to chemical attack. Consequently, sul- 
furic acid has rarely been used exc ept with extreme caution 
on rayons. While the xanthates were not used in any quan 
tity on rayons, the alkali soluble cellulose derivatives and 
cellulose ethers have been extensively used. A cementing or 
stabilizing action is obtained and great care must be taken 
to avoid damage to the rayon in the strong alkali solutions 
There would seem to be a field for mechanically shrinking 
rayons which had been stabilized by this action of alkali 
solutions of cellulose. This combination ts limited, however, 
to crisp firm fabrics due to the bodying action of the cellu 
losic finish. 

Thus we see that chemical methods tor modifying fabrics 
have long been known but their use has been limited be- 
cause they may easily damage the fiber and because they 
only reduce the tendency of the fabric to shrink by stopping 
or reducing its felting in the case of wool, or by cementing 
the warp and filling yarns together in the case of cottons 


and rayons 


Resinous Methods 


The use of resins for reducing or preventing shrinkage 
has developed in the last ten years, and only a few resins 
have been tried. Up to the present time the greatest yardage 
which has been resin treated are the rayons but wool appears 
to be an excellent prospect. Resins may either penetrate the 
fibers or exert a surface effect, and in many cases both effects 
occur. Resins not only reduce the tendency of fabrics to 
swell and consequently decrease shrinkage when wet, but 
they also stabilize the fabric in the stretched condition so 
that it will not shrink when wet processed. 

Thus we find that it is only with resins that we are able 


Dr. Donald H. Powers of Monsanto Chemical Co., author of the accom- 
panying article, is shown in his laboratory at Everett, Mass.. comparing 
the effectiveness of shrink-proofing on two woolen fabric swatches. The 
swatch in the foreground has been treated with *‘Resloom,.’ a Monsanto 
plastic compound, while the other was untreated. 
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to take a fabric which has been stretched in weaving and 
stretched in finishing and treat it so that it will hold this 
stretched condition when repeatedly washed or dry cleaned. 
It is also possible to mechanically shrink it to any desired 
degree and then resin stabilize it so that it will not stretch 
or contract in subsequent washings. By giving cottons a 
resin treatment it is possible to obtain finished yardages 
equal to the gray yardage even when the fabrics are finally 
mechanically shrunk. In the case of rayons, it is possible to 
stabilize so that light soft fabrics hold their shape over wide 
humidity ranges and severe washing, and to reduce mechan- 
ical shrinkage as much as 90 per cent; and in the case of 
woolens and worsteds felting can be stopped and soft 
durable fabric produced which may be repeatedly washed or 
dry cleaned while still maintaining their shape and appear- 


ance. 


Resin Treatment of Cottons 


Nearly 20 years ago work was being done with phenol. 
formaldehyde resins for improving the crush resistance of 
cottons and rayons. However, the dark color of these phe 
nolic resins prevented their general use in dress goods and 
wearing apparel. This led to 'the study of the urea-formal 
dehyde resins, which are colorless and light stable. It was 
found that these resins, in spite of their extreme stiffening 
action when applied to the surface.of the fibers, impart a 
soft, full, resilient ettect when applied to the heart or core 
of the fibers. Extensive studies over a number of years were 
made on the type of urea resin and its method of application 
and showed that crush resistance was obtained only unde: 
conditions which favored fiber penetration. Photomicro 
graphs have shown that the resin ts distributed entirely 
through the fiber. 

It was only relatively recently that the value of the anti- 
crease urea resin for shrinkage control was recognized. It 
was found that cotton fabrics which had been stretched in 
weaving and pulled in finishing coyld be stabilized with 
four to ten per cent urea-formaldehyde resin so that there 
was little yardage loss on Sanforizing or repeated washing. 
Fabrics which originally shrank ten to 12° per cent showed, 
after urea resin treatment, less than two to three per cent 
shrinkage. If the untreated goods were mechanically shrunk 
they lost ten to 12 per cent in yardage, but if shrunk after 
resin treatment they lost two to three per cent yardage. 
This was of tremendous value to the finisher, and the process 
was widely used on colored cotton shirtings. 

More recently the melamine resins have been developed 
for textile applications, They are colorless and light stable 
The 


melamine resins show far less chlorine retention than the 


and show excellent stabilization at low concentration. 


urea resins, and no case is reported where melamine-treated 
cottons would not also be damaged. It is felt that the safer 
melamine resins will be used for shrinkage control on cot- 
tons since they give no problem on correct laundering con- 
ditions and make possible fabrics with far better stability 
to repeated washing. 


Resin Treatment of Rayons 


The urea-formaldehyde resin which was first studied on 
cotton proved of much greater interest and value on filament 
rayons and particularly on spun rayons. This resin when 
applied so as to penetrate the absorbent rayons gave im- 
proved resistance to creasing (Continued on Page 44) 
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The Vermont Spool Bobbin 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Manufacturers of 
WOODEN SPOOLS and LARGE BOBBINS 


ANNOUNCE THE APPOINTMENT OF 


CLIFTON E. WATSON 
Representative 


BOX 1954, CHARLOTTE, N. C 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Manufacturers of 
ALL TYPES QUALITY BELTING 


ANNOUNCE THE APPOINTMENT OF 


CLIFTON £. WATSON 
Southern Kepresentative 


BOX 1954, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Bobbin-Litter, Developed tor Monarch Mills 


Institute, 


£ bon job of dofhng a spinning frame or twister is one 

which requires a large number of synchronized manual 
motions frequently coupled with the expenditure of con- 
siderable energy, due to the necessity for breaking the fric- 
tional grip of the bobbins with the spindles. As the doffer 
must push the bobbin box along with his right knee, he is 
not in the most advantageous position to exert a strong pull 
on the bobbin. Furthermore, he has no way of knowing 
just how much force will be required to release a bobbin 
and must give a strong, quick pull on each one to be sure of 
lifting it on the first attempt, regardless of whether it is 
seated tightly or loosely. This results in fatigue, skinned 
knuckles and damaged yarn. 

Realizing these difhculties could be greatly reduced, and 
the work of the dofter expedited if the bobbins could be 
released from their tight fit on the spindles before the actual 
doffing started, Monarch Mills of Union, S. C., assigned to 
Callaway Institute, Inc., of LaGrange, Ga., a project to de- 
velop a simple and inexpensive mechanism for performing 
this operation 


M Asbill, Jr., 


Institute, and is covered by U. § 


The apparatus was developed by Clarence 
mechanical research engineer of Callaway 
Patent 2.381.482. 


has been assigned to Monarch Mills, in which all rights are 


which 


vested. 

The construction and operation of the lifter are shown in 
the accompanying drawing, in which Fig. 1 1s an elevation 
of a short section of the bolster rail and lifting apparatus 
with two spindles shown, and Figs. 2 and 3 are cross-sec- 
tional views on line II of Fig. 1, showing the lifter handle 
(7) in the lowered and the raised positions, respectively. 

The strap-iron brackets or bearings (1) and (2) <are 
bolted to the bolster rail (3) and serve as supports for a 
length of 44-inch black iron pipe (4) which extends the 
length of the frame. Short sections of 4 by 14-inch hot 
rolled bar stock (5), each sufficiently long to span. six spin- 
dies, are hinged to the pipe as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. One- 
inch lengths of Yg-inch pipe (which has an internal diam- 
eter of approximately 14-inch) are welded near each end of 
each bar to act as the hinge body, and bent pieces of 7/32- 
inch cold rolled rod (10) serve as hinge pins. The ends of 
the bent hinge pins extend through holes drilled in the 4/,- 
inch pipe and are secured by small cotter pins. The bars 
(5) are so mounted that there is a space of about 1 /16-inch 
between their ends, so to all practical purposes they form a 
smooth surface along the frame on which the bobbin box 
may slide.’ Holes are drilled in the upper edges of the bars 
in line with each spindle and short sections of 14-inch rod 
(6) are inserted in the holes to act as lifting pins. When 
the handle (7) is in its lowered position the bars are urged 
toward the pipe by coil springs (8) but are stopped in such 
a position by pin (9) that the lifting pins do not touch the 
whirl or the spindle. 

After the ring rail is depressed and the frame is stopped, 
the handle (7) is lifted and the pins (6) contact the spindle 
or whirl and then slide upward until they touch the bottom 
of the bobbin. As the handle is raised still further the bob- 
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Load 


bins are snapped loose from their hold on the spindles, 
whereupon the handle is released and falls back to its verti- 
cal position. Due to normal manufacturing variations of all 
parts involved, the load does not come on all of the lifting 
pins at once, and this, combined with the leverage afforded 
by the mechanism, permits all of the bobbins to be released 
from the spindles with no more effort than would be re- 
quired to lift a single bobbin without its aid. The lifting 
pins are shouldered and are held in place by friction due 
to splitting and slightly spreading the lower half-inch. Thus 
they may be easily lifted out of the supporting bars to per 
mit plumbing of a spindle or replacing of a tape. Or, if 
preferred, a whole bar may be tilted outward on .its hinges 
by simply catching any pin in the bar with the finger and 
pulling it outward. Lifting pins with a slightly bent chisel- 
shaped upper end are used on warp bobbins with large- 
based clutch spindles and with filling bobbins. 

The apparatus as developed at Callaway Institute was 
first carefully tested on a single frame and subsequently 
installed on a large number of frames in production at the 
Lockhart (S.-C.) Plant of Monarch Mills 


simple and rugged, has universal application, ts easy to 


The device 1s 


ope rate, and does not interfere with existing frame parts, 
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The reliability of a om depends 
primarily upon two factors. TAG the quar 
ity of the oil as it is obtaine@@romits wattral 


source. The second is the efficiency of the proc- 4 “i 


esses and the quality control standards by which 
it is sulphonated. Cyanamid has extensive and 
long established sources of supply throughout 
the world for all the various types of oils required 
for textile processing. For example, shipments 
of high quality olive oil from the Mediterranean 
are foreseeable in the not too distant future, after 
having been virtually cut off during the was, 
These will, as always, be carefully processed on @ 
large scale with moderg equipmestin Cyanamid s 
plants. Whether you use imperted or domestic 
oils, this is your guaramtee Of Consistently high 
quality and uniformity, Look to Cyamamid for 
dependable sulphonated oils made from: 


Olive Oil Castor Oil 

Tea Seed Oil Red Oil 

Cocoanut Oil Peanut Oil 

Babassy Oil Corn Oil 

Rape Seed Oil Cottonseed Oil 

Sperm Oil Soya Bean Oil 


S 


FROM THE 


Shown here are storage tanks at a Cyanamid plant monvufocturing 
textile materials. Large storage facilities for raw —-° stability 


and uniformity fo final product. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE..: 


Penetwents Softeners «+ Finishes 


Sizing Compounds - DECERESOL” OT Wetting Agents 
PARAMUL”* 175 Water Repellent, and other specialties 


and Heavy Chemicals 


*Reg. Pat. 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA «© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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What the Supervisor Should About 


Accident Prevention 


NIRST of all, a supervisor should know enough of the 
facts concerning accident history, statistics and theory 
to know as a matter of conviction, that accidents are in the 
main, preventable occurrences. In one of our plants where 
the frequency rate had for several years averaged from 28 
to 38 we inaugurated a ten-minute session devoted to an 
explanation of accident statistics, theory of occurrence, and 
education of supervisors on the preventable nature of acci- 
dents, as part of the regularly scheduled monthly meetings. 
Very little else was done at that time, or for several months 
later. This was started in July of 1943. The plant had its 
first month of no-lost-time operation the following Novem- 
ber. It had one lost-time accident in December, 1943, and 
its next lost-time accident in August. Apparently, it would 
finish up the accident accounting year of 1943 with not 
more than three such lost-time accidents, a reduction to less 
than ten per cent of the five-year average. 

This was not the only measure taken. However, it is my 
firm opinion that the developed conviction of each and every 
supervisor that accidents are preventable, was mainly re- 
sponsible for the inauguration of a successful safety move- 
ment in that plant. There is not now a single foreman at 
that plant who will not argue long and loud upon the sub- 
ject, nor is there one who has not attained the state of mind 
so often referred to as ‘safety consciousness.” 

Along with the conviction that accidents are preventable, 
the supervisor should know that he is the key man in the 
prevention of accidents, and that his is the primary respon- 
sibility. He must know again, in such fashion as to amount 
to firm conviction, that the prevention of accidents is one of 


the direct obligations of management in general, and of 


supervisors in particular. 


The floor surrounding textile machinery should be kept clean and orderly 
if accidents such as the one pictured above are to be prevented.— 


Photograph and other material on this page furnished by National 


Safety Council, Inc. 
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By A. C. PHELPS, Personnel Director 
Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. 


The supervisor must know his place in the scheme of 
organization, and the organization itself. Otherwise he 
cannot know his responsibility or the scope of his author- 
ity—for one goes with the other. The very scheme of the 
organization of his department places him in the position 
of authority and responsibility. He must know that his 
entire department depends upon him for its orders and its 
contacts in the work of the other departments in the plant. ‘ 
He is the leader, and his is the responsibility for the inte- 
gration of the work of his department with that of the 
others to form a harmonious and productive whole. 

But production alone is not the whole of his responsi- 
bility. There must be safety along with production. And in 
order to attain safe production, the supervisor must know » 
many things. Some of these are: 

(1) The mechanics and requirements of production—in 
other words, the job itself. 

(2) The limitations of his workers in a physical sense. 

(3) The psychology of the individuals comprising his 
working force. 

(4) The plant safety organization and the various aids 
to accident prevention which it is equipped to render. 

(5) The care, guarding, and maintenance of machinery. 

(6) Knowledge of how to plan for accident prevention. 

(7) Some knowledge of casualty analysis and record 
keeping. 

(8) Sufhcient knowledge of first aid to enable him to 
minimize the injury effect of minor accidents. 

(9) Sufficient general knowledge of modern industrial 
relations to enable him to imbue the individual worker with 
“safety consciousness.” 

(10) Proper training methods. 

A new series of 15 safety instruction cards especially 
designed by the National Safety Council for workers in 
textile mills has been published recently. The cards were 
prepared by the industrial division of the council, after a 
study of operations in cotton, woolen and rayon mills. They 
outline methods of safe operation in such processes as spin 
ning, spooling, warping, combing, slashing, weaving, dye- 
ing and finishing. 

Printed in pocket size, three by five inches, the cards 
avoid a collection of ‘‘don’ts’’ by presenting a series of 
helpful tips on the correct and safe ways of doing the. 
various jobs in a textile mill. Workers in cotton mills en- 
gaged in opening and picking operations, for example, are 
advised on one card “to use the palms of the hands, rather 
than the finger tips, to start a new lap.” 

A list of titles and the cards themselves can be obtained 
from the National Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Hl. 
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A group of superior cationic fimshing agents 


For soft handle and other special effects, Onyxsan,* 
a group of superior cationic finishing agents, have es- 
tablished production records, both in quality and quan- 
tity, never equalled. The Onyxsan* group of cationic 
finishing agents are substantive to cellulosic fibers and 


1s produce a wash resistant finish of exceptional quality. 
“e If you are not using Onyxsan* investigate these 
% superior Cationic Finishing Agents. We will be 
rd glad to send samples or demonstrate their effective- 
_ ness in your plant. Your inquiries are solicited. 
to | 
*Patented 
al 
th 
ily 
in 
‘re 
a 
icy 
in 
“ds 
of 
he 4 
are 
(ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
| JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
ied CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE 
ker ia : In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd.; Montreal and St. Johns, Que.; Toronto, Ont. 
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A view of the main table at the Seuthern Combed Yarn Spinners Association lancheen. 


Southern 


Combed Yarn Spinners Name 


Uiticers 


And Hear Discussions Current Industry 


NLAUDIUS C. DAWSON, vice-president of Cramer- 
8 ton (N. C.) Mills, was elected president of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association, compris- 
ing 73 mills, when the executive membership of the 
organization met at the Gaston Country Club, Gastonia, 
N C., Sept. 7. Nominations of new ofhcers closed a day 
devoted to addresses, reports and other convention 
activities, likewise ending the 20th annual session of the 
association. President William J. Pharr presided ‘at both 
morning and evening sessions. 

Going into office with Mr. Dawson were W. L. Robin- 
son, secretary and treasurer of Parkdale Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, first vice-president; A. C. Lineberger, Jr., trea- 
surer of Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury, N. C., 


= 


Photographed at the annual meeting of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association were (left to right): Elmer F. Andrews, one of the 
principal speakers; C. C. Dawson, new president of the organization; 
Mrs. Mildred Baruwell Andrews, secretary; W. J. Pharr. retiring presi- 
dent; and C. 5. Ching, another speaker. 


second vice-president; T. L. Wilson, secretary and trea- 
surer of Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia, treasurer. 
William J. Pharr of McAdenville, N. C., vice-president 
and treasurer of Stowe Mills, Inc., retiring president, 
automatically became chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. | 

Directors elected for three years include John H. Rut- 
ledge, Jr., China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc.; 
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W. H. Suttenfield, American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C.; R. D. Hall, Stowe Thread Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C.; and Howard K. Houser, Rhyne-Houser 
Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. Directors elected for two 
years include C. K. Torrence, Superior Yarn Mills, Mt. 
Holly; W. T. Leeper, Chronicle Mills, Belmont; A. K. 
Winget, Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C.; and Harry 
Horrocks, American Thread Co., New York City. Di- 
rectors elected for one year include A. G. Myers, Tex- 
tiles, Imc., Gastonia; Hugh Comer, Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala.; Ralph S. Robinson, Robinson Yarn 
Mills, Gastonia; and R. H. Johnston, Johnston Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte. 


Opening the programmed speeches for the day, Ward 
Delaney, president of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology, Charlottesville, Va., declared that King Cotton 
has a challenge to “meet in the field of “public accept- 
ance’——making the consumer aware of improvements 
made available to him through technological advance- 
ment—1f his majesty is to keep his crown. Cotton tex- 
tiles have lagged behind other divisions of the textile 
industry, he added. “Very few of the advances made in 
cotton textile technology have been capitalized on. This 
is not true of the synthetic fiber group,’ said Mr. De- 
laney. In a capsule, he rallied the cause of cotton from 
the cotton picker to public acceptance. 

Lieut.-Col. J. P. Kinard, director of the cotton and 
synthetic textile division of the War Production Board, 
followed up Mr. Delaney’s talk by a discussion of the 
combed yarn status with WPB. Fred W. Morrison of 
the firm of Gardner, Morrison and Rogers, Washington, 
D: C., discussed the national legislative prospectus as it 
concerns the cotton textile industry. R. Dave Hall, 
chairman of the combed yarn industry committee, de- 
livered pertinent remarks. A. G. Myers presented the 
retiring association president an award in behalf of the 
spinners. 

Planning by the cotton textile industry is necessary to 
circumvent production and other problems such as 
plagued it after the first World War, President Pharr 
stated in his speech opening the afternoon session. 
“Only by co-operation and good (Continued on Page 45) 
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“Duration Quality” must be 
the first Peace Casualty! 


Quaker believes buyers will 
demand permanency in qualities 
that give a fabric its initial 


sales appeal. 


The applied cost of durable 
finishes need not be excessive ...- 
may even be tirned into 


extra profit! 


This is the Quaker policy— 


to approach each research 


problem from the standpoint 


of quality. 
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FINISHING 


Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Application of Acid Colors — Part 15 


The present article treats of the application of 
acid colors. The initial article on acid colors 
gave a condensed classification of the chemical 
technology of these colors as well as the groups 
on practical application methods. This article 
will be concerned with various types of acid 
colors and their use on the chief natural textile 
fibers such as silk and wool, as well as the man- 
ufactured types such as casein fiber, nylon and 
acetate rayon. 


|* recent years the chemical phases and mechanics of acid 
colors in dyeing wool have been closely studied. Some 
of the leading authorities have classified acid colors under 
two headings, according to their good or poor solubility. 
The highly soluble acid colors are classed as the molecularly 
dispersed acid colors, while the less soluble type is known 
as the aggregated acid colors. 

A rough differentiation of these two groups shows that 
the very soluble (molecularly dispersed ) acid colors possess 
low affinity for wool in a neutral (salt) bath, and exhaust 
fully only in an acid bath containing acetic, formic or sul- 
furic acids. This type resists the vegetable fibers cleanly on 
most colors and dyes very level in an acid bath. Some of the 
best examples of this type of acid color are: 

Color Index No 
Calcocid Fast Yellow 2G 639 
Kiton Fast Orange G 27 

The aggregated type which is less soluble usually dye in 
a neutral salt bath or mildly acid bath using acetic or formi 
acids. An easy method for differentiating between these 
two classes of colors can be made by preparing a solution 
of several acid colors and making capilliary tests with absor-. 


bent white paper, immersing a strip in each solution at the - 


same time and measuring the rise over a given period. The 
colors showing the most rapid and greatest rise are of a 
highly soluble type while the slower and lower risen types 
are the less soluble aggregated type of acid color. Excellent 
examples of the aggregated type of colors are: 


Color Index No 


Milling Scarlet 3R 487 
Silk Neutral Yellow G 

Polar Yellow R 642 
Durol Black 2B 307 


Acid Cyanine Navy 3R 
Acid colors are applied to wool by various methods, such 
as the raw stock or staple dyeing machines of the revolving 
and rigid types. Hand and skein dyeing are accomplished 
on hand boxes and reel machines. and piece goods are dyed 
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usually in deep-welled dye becks and on jiggs. To simplify 
the different groups of acid colors as to application on wool, 
they are classified below as to types. The standard dyeing 
procedures given are adequate for the different stages of 
manufacture in which wool is dyed. 

Type “A,” 


bath. usually requires at the start an acetic or formic acid 


consisting of acid colors requiring strong acid 


bath exhausted with strong sulfuric acid. This group resists 
acetate and viscose rayon as well as cotton clearly. The 
standard dyeing procedure is to start dyeing of the prepared 
wool material at 120 to 140° F. with ne essary amount of 
Glauber’s salt. Enter one to three per cent formic acid and 
raise to boil. Boil for 20 minutes, shut off steam. add two 
to four per cent sulfuric acid, raise to boil and run 30 to 60 
minutes until shade is obtained. If it is necessary to obtain 
a heavy shade, add an extra five-tenths to one per cent sul. 
furic acid about 20 minutes before finishing up dye lot 

Type B’ consists of colors for neutral dyeing and semi 
neutral dyeing that may be exhausted more fully with acetic 
or formic acids. The prepared goods are entered at 120° F. 
with common or Glauber’s salt, raised to boil and then run 
for 20 minutes. Two to four per cent acetic or one to three 
per cent formic acid is added, then boiled for 30 minutes 
for good exhaustion on neutral dyeing acid colors that do 
not exhaust fully such as Supramine Black BRA, Brown R 
or Brown G. 

On some of the semi-neutral dyeing colors for heavier 
shades it 1s advisable to use one to two per cent sulfuri 
acid to exhaust the colors fully. 


NEUTRAL DykEING Acip CoLors THAT REsIst 
VEGETABLE FIBERS 
Sulton Cyanine 5R 289 Pontacyl Bril. Blue A 714 
Black DN 307 Fast Wool Blue 2FG ” 
Calcocid Fast Black B 


Amocid Milling Black SB 
Supranol Brown 5R 
\lizarine Green CG 

is Cyanine Green G 


1078 


GL 53.5 
BL “4 

Calcocid Bril. Blue FFRS 

Wool Fast Violet 4BN 698 

Calco Violet 4BX 


Type “C" comprises colors dyed with acetic or formi: 
acid. The prepared goods are entered at 120 to 140° F. in 
a dyebath containing two to four per cent acetic acid, 
according to depth of shade. Raise to boil and run for 20 
minutes, with two to four per cent formic acid added. Boil 
for 20 to 60 minutes to obtain shade and finish. 

Type ‘“D" consists of chromium bearing acid colors. The 
prepared goods are entered in a bath containing ten to 20 
per cent Glauber's salt. Goods are run at 140 to 160° F. 
for ten minutes, then three to four per cent sulfuric acid is 
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added. The dyebath is raised to a boil and run 30 to 60 
minutes before an additional three to four per cent sulfuric 
acid is added, then boiled for 30 to 45 minutes for full 
exhaustion. On this type of color it is necessary to boil at 
least one and one-half hours to obtain satisfactory color 
exhaustion. These colors must be rinsed thoroughly, other- 
wise the wool material will retain an excessive amount of 
sulfuric acid and will cause trouble in subsequent finishing 
operation unless fully rinsed in removing. Neolan, Palatine 
and Calcomet are acid colors of this type that possess very 
high wash and light fastness in light to heavy shades. 

The dyeing of degummed or boiled-off silk is essentially 
the same application procedure as used on wool in similar 
forms of manufacture. 

When using natural dyeing acid colors, enter boiled-off 
silk material in a prepared dyebath at 120 to 140° F. and 
raise to a light boil of 190 to 200° F. Run for 20 minutes 
and add Glauber’s or common salt (chloride), run 20 to 40 
minutes at light boil for proper exhaustion, drain off bath, 
rinse and finish. It is never advisable to dye neutral acid 
colors at a full boil of 210 to 212° F. as many of these 
colors boil off of the silk and either redissolve in the dye- 
bath or stain the adjacent fibers and yarn that may be woven 
or knit in with silk yarn. 

There had been a noticeable improvement in the fastness 
of neutral-dyed acid colors for silk prior to World War II. 
Some of the most complete color ranges of this type of acid 
colors were the Polar, Supramine and various types of im- 
proved neutral dyeing acid colors under the names of mill- 
ing, neutral dyeing, silk and cloth fast colors. 


NEUTRAL DYEING ACID COLORS FOR SILK 


Polar Red 3B Cloth Fast Orange 2R 

Calcocid Milling Red 7B Polar Yellow 2G 

Polar Yellow 5G Neutral Yellow GNS 

Milling Fast Yellow 5G Silk Yellow G 

Polar Orange R Polar Red R 

Cloth Fast Orange 2RN Milling Scarlet 3R 

Polar Blue 2RN Milling Black DN 

Calcocid Milling Blue G Supramine Black BR 

Polar Orange GS 

Acid dyeing acid colors are best exhausted with two per 
cent to six per cent acetic acid and one.to three per cent 
formic acid. Material should be entered in bath at 120° F. 


and raised to a light boil, adding the necessary acid and 


running 30 to 40 minutes for exhausting color. The use of 
an excessive amount of acid on boiled-off silk should be 
avoided as it stiffens and delusters the fibers. The acid 
dyeing colors show a similar tendency to boil-off fiber if 
dyed at too high a temperature. On completion of dyeing, 
the dyed silk should be rinsed thoroughly and given special 
softeners such as a sulfonated alcohol or sulfonated olive 
oil, 

As silk was a high-priced fiber, manufacturers started the 
practice of weighting the boiled-off silk by treatment with 
sodium phosphate and stannic chloride. These tin salts 
must be precipitated uniformly on the fiber and fabric to 
insure level dyeings: Many acid colors that will dye pure 
unweighted boiled-off silk will not dye weighted silk. The 
silk dyers found increasing trouble as silk processors in 
creased the weighting of silk to such a point that it injured 
the good name of silk and gave a decided impetus to use of 
synthetics as replacement fibers. 

Casein fibers are most satisfactorily dyed with acid colors 
at a pH of 4.5 to 8 and it is always advisable to neutralize 
the casein yarns or goods in a neutral bath containing two 
per cent sulfonated alcohol plus one to two per cent borax 
or disodium phosphate at 160° F. for 20 to 30 minutes 
before dyeing. For neutral dyeing acid colors, the dyebath 
should be prepared at a pH of between 6 to 8, using diso- 
dium phosphate with a neutral leveling agent. The dyeing 
should be run at 170-180° F. if possible as higher temper- 
atures tend to give non-uniform results and makes the casein 
fiber dust off, especially if the dyebath goes above 8 pH. 
The neutral dyeing acid colors exhaust heavier usually on 
casein than on wool at these suggested pH values. 

On acid dyeing acid colors the use of sulfuric and formi 
acids are omitted for best level-dyed results and acetic can 
be used in conjunction with a Glauber’s salt dyebath. If the 
dyebath goes below 4 pH the acid dyeing colors exhaust too 
rapidly and this is especially true of some of the milling 
acid colors. The neutral dyeing acid colors show about the 
same fastness on casein fiber as on wool if dyed at a pH of 
6 to 7, if at a higher pH the fastness ts not as good. The 
fastness derived from milling acid dyed colors on casein 
fiber is not equal to the fastness produced in dyeings on 
wool. 


*Calcium Hypochlorite 


The South’s Textile Industry Served— 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE + BOSTON ST. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 


through our District Office 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


For information and prompt service 
write, wire or telephone 


J. R. SIMPSON 
Southeastern District Sales Manager 
615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone : 3-0450 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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sODA ASH caustic ASH | 
Liquid CHLORINE | 
mo DIFIED sODA> 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
sopium BIcARBONAT 
piTTCHLOR 


LEATHERS 
(/ SPINDLE BUMPERS 


fy From the finest obtain- 


7 able Leather. 

WV CHECK STRAPS 
. Made from the finest 
Hair-on leather. 


HARNESS STRAPS 


Made from selected 
Hair-on leather. 


LUG STRAPS 


Strong, long wearing, 
Economical. 


MISCELLANEOUS LOOM LEATHERS 


PAGE BELTING CO. 


CONC ORO, §. A. 


Is the Traveler at fault? They 
usually are blamed for such 
troubies, and it may be that 


they are not correctly fitted to 
r condition of your 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Dox 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


Ke | 


IT’S QUALITY 
"THAT COUNTS 


Quolity, backed by 71 years of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
under modern standards for A-1 quality and 
efficiency. We solicit inquiry 


For Value... Investigate 


TINTINOLS & 
MINOTINTS 


Static Control plus 18 Colors 


MINEROL 


The Original Conditioner 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
SS BASE OIL 


BRETON OILS FOR 
WOOL: 


XX SAPONIFIED, RER, SS. 
MEON 


Inhibitor and Stabilizer 
Twist Setter and Strengthener 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Ira A. Teat has been appointed general 
manager of Troy Whitehead Machinery Co 
at Charlotte. 


J. D. Watkins, formerly superintendent 
at Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala., has suc- 
ceeded J. M. Slater as superintendent of 


Kahn Cotton Mills, Inc., Attalla, Ala. 


T. J. McNeely has resigned as superin 
tendent of Locke Cotton Mills at Concord, 
N. C., to accept a similar position at Rocky 
Creek Mills, Turnersburg, N. C 


Harrison Hightower, president of Thom. 
aston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has been named 
chairman of the coming Victory Loan drive 
among Georgia textile plants 


Joseph Elbe has succeeded James Esk- 
ridge as assistant director of development 
for Carter Fabrics Corp., Stanley Mills, Inc., 
S. Slater & Sons and Cleveland Cloth Mills 
His headquarters will be in the Cleveland 
plant at Shelby, N. C. Mr. Eskridge is now 
superintendent of Staunton (Va.) Weav- 
ing Co. Mr. Elbe has been assistant super- 
intendent of the Carter plant at Greensboro, 


N. C.. for the 


past two vyear©s. 


W.E 


tare plant operations, has been promoted to 


Crooks. formerly director of ace 


the position of plant manager tor Tubize 
Rayon Corp. at Rome, Ga. He 
R. C. Jones, now a Tubize vice-president. 
J]. F. Caylor, formerly assistant superinten- 


succeeds 


dent of viscose operations at Rome, 1s now 
assistant plant manager. 


Dr. Helmuth L. Pflu- 
ger, left, has been 
appointed director of 
textile research by 
Quaker Chemical 
Corp. of Conshohock- 
en, Pa.. manufacturer 
of chemical 
ties. He will 


special- 
super- 
textile pro- 

duct development and 
service work in the Quaker laboratories. 
In previous industrial work for Ludlow 
Mtg. Associates and the Kendall Co., he 


has concentrated on the application of resins 


Vise ncw 


to fabrics, emulsion technology, chemical 
modification of fibers to obtain a variety of 
effects, cellulose finishes, photomicrography 
and polymerization. He is an active member 
of a number of professional societies and 
fraternities. 


William C. Van Cleat has been appoint- 
ed director of industrial relations for Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. He 
has been with the firm since 1912. 
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S. M. Newsom has been appointed sales 
engineer in the South Carolina territory for 
the mechanical goods division of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. For the past five years 
Mr. Newsom has been an industrial engi- 
neer for Sinclair Refining Co. He will 
make his headguarters at Greenville, S. C. 


R. C. Moore of Charlotte has resigned as 
president of Rhodhiss (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
Co following the 
which the 


Mills. 


transaction in 
plant was acquired by Pacihc 


recent 


John H, Hampton, spinning overseer for 
the Fairfax (Ala.) Mill of West 
Mtg. Co.. was honored with a 
shower recently by employees of -his de 
partment upon the $9th 
birthday. Mr. Hampton, who is shown at 
his desk with the numerous gifts presented 


Point 
surprise 


occasion of his 


to him, joined the West Point organization 
in 1910 as an employee of the Lanett Mill. 
In. 1919. he transferred to the Fairfax plant, 
serving as assistant Overseer of spinning for 


414% years until being promoted to his pre- 
sent position One of his two sons, Theo- 
dore Hampton, is assistant superintendent 
of the Callaway Mills Hillside Plant at La- 


Grange, Ga. 


M. W. Carter of Wellford, S. C., is now 
general superintendent of the Charlotte and 
Pineville, N. C., plants of Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Co. 


R. L. Cain has been appointed assistant 
sales manager for Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. He joined the com- 
pany in 1942 after a period with West- 
vaco Chlorine Products Co. 


H. V. Menking has joined Reynolds 
Metals Co. as manager of textile sales for 
the firm's aluminum division. He will make 
his headquarters at the Reynolds office in 
New York City and be engaged in the de- 
velopment of aluminum applications in all 
branches of the rayon and textile industries. 


William M. Anthony has been sales man 
ager of the newly organized industry con- 
trol section of the General Electric Co. con 
trol division at Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dr. Earl Jordan, left, 
has joined the staff of 
the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology at 
Charlottesville, Va., 
as a research associate 
He was formerly con- 
nected with the Bar- 
rett Division of Al 
lied Chemical and 
Dye Corp. at Phila- 
delphia. The new institute staff member has 
had diversified research -experience in or- 
ganic syntheses, the held of high polymers 
and the engineering of pilot plant opera- 
trons 


A. W. Horton, formerly overseer of card- 
ing at the No. 1 Mill of Bibb Miz oe 
Macon, Ga., has been transferred to a simi- 
lar position at the company’s No. 2 Mill. 
David J. Horton has been to tne post form- 
erly held by A. W. Horton. 


Leonard A. Yerkes has retired as general 
manager of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. rayon department after a 28-year as- 
sociation with the company and its afhliates. 


Mr. Yerkes, who has the longest record as. 


a Du Pont department head, directed the 
development of the company's synthetic 
fibers business from its inception in 1920. 
The firm's manufacturing unit at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been named the Yerkes Plant 
in his honor. Edward A. McAbee has been 
appointed manager of Du Pont fabric de- 


velopment, assuming the post recently va-v 


cated when Waldemar Kuenzel resigned to 
join Deering Milliken & Co. 


Robert Collyer, formerly advertising 
manager for the Calco Chemical Division 
and the textile resin department of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager for Roxalin 


Finishes, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 


WITH THE MILITARY Lieut.-Col. 
J. V. Moffitt, Jr., son of the secretary and 
treasurer of Wennonah Cotton Mills Co. 
at Lexington, N. C., has been discharged 
trom the Army Air Forces and has resumed 
his duties with Wennonah Mills. He serv- 
ed with the Eleventh Air Force in Eng- 
land. . Lieut. Pearce E. Jackson, whose 
Army service has included 27 months in 
the Pacific theatre, has returned to his du- 
ties as textile engineer for Morton Machine 
Works at Columbus, Ga. The late 

—(Continued on Page 40) 
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Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


james COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


JAMES €. TAYLOR 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


got your SIZE! 


© Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual oper 
ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most widely used 
warp sizes in America today! 


Sizing ..... Penetrants ....: 
Alkalies ..... Softeners 
Shuttle Dressing 

Twiet-Setter’’ Machines 


EL WOOLEY ECO. 


RICE 


USES 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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THE REFLECTOR IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 


Put Competition in the Dark with 


W ith competition coming back and factors of 
lower cost or higher quality entering your sell- 
ing plans once more —~ make Skilled Lighting 
your all-powerful ally! 

The need is almost invariably for more than 
just “a lot of light”. It calls for all-over, shadow- 
free, directed illumination assured by Wheeler 
Reflectors — maximum illumination from stand- 
ard lamps! The comprehensive Wheeler line of 
reflectors for fluorescent or incandescent instal- 
lations is built for long, efficient service — high- 
grade heavy duty materials with heavy Vitreous 
enameling. Sixty-four years of specialized light 
engineering backs the performance of every unit. 

Learn how you can lift your quality and 
lighten your cost load with Skilled Lighting. 
Write for Catalogs today. Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Representatives in principal cities. 


All-Steel = 
Open-End Fluorescent Unit a 


Available for two or three 40-watt. or 
two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Can be 
mounted from chain or conduit, individ- 
ually or in continuous runs. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


REFLECTORS 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 


Weve. 
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MLL 


CONSTRUCTION. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


PACOLET, S. C. 
of improvement, will construct a water filtration plant to 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., engaged in a program 


provide water for mill use, modernize the office building 
and install an air-conditioning system, and re-motorize mill 
machinery. Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., of New 
York City has been commissioned to furnish designs for 
and to supervise the work. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A permit for construction of an 
addition to the Southern Asbestos Co. plant has been 
awarded. Plans for the addition were made by J. N. Pease 
& Co. Charlotte engineering firm, and the contract has been 
awarded to Goode Construction Co. 


Kincs MOouNTAIN, N. C.—Neisler Mills, Inc., and the 
Kings Mountain Mfg. Co., Inc., have announced plans for 
an expansion program which already has been put into effect 
at the plants. Construction of a new addition has been 
started at the Margrace Plant of Neisler Mills, Inc., and 
should add several thousand feet of floor space. A new 
department at the lower section of the Western Front Plant 
of Kings Mountain Mfg. Co. is under construction and will 
provide about 900 to 1,000 feet of floor space. 

SCHOOLFIELD, VA. Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Inc., plans to continue operating on a private basis 
the nursery at Schoolfield which has been maintained for 
the care of children of mill workers. The Federal ‘Works 
Agency has stated that appropriations under the Lanham 
Act for child care, based on the recruitment of workers for 


war production, will be cancelled at the end of September. 


GoLpvILLe, C.-—Difficulties between the Joanna Tex- 
tile Mills Co. and the state tax commission in connection 
with termination of income taxes owed the state have been 


S. T. A. Meetings Scheduled 


Four divisional meetings of the Southern Textile 
Association will be held this fall in addition to the 
annual convention at Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 8, accord- 
ing to plans made at a recent session of the organiza- 
tion's board of governors. 

The schedule for divisional meetings is as follows: 
Gaston County Division at Gastonia, N. C., Oct. 26: 
Eastern Carolina Division at Durham, N. C., Nov. 10; 
Northern North Carolina- Virginia Division at Greens- 
boro. N. C., Nov. 17; South Carolina Division (com- 
bined meeting of carding-spinning section and weav- 
ing section) at Clemson, S. C., Dec. 1. 

Members of the association, who are operating 
executives of textile mills in the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia, will gather at the Hotel Charlotte for their 
annual convention in December when details of the 
programs have been completed. 
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adjusted, it has been announced, and the management of 
ihe mills, which earlier had considered not only abandon- 
ment of a $500,000 expansion program but actually dis- 
mantling of the plant and removal from South Carolina, 
has stated that it is satisfied with the solution. 


GAFFNEY, S$. C.—The Army released the Gaffney Mfg. 
Co. to its civilian management Sept. 9, after having con- 
trolled operations at the mill for more than three months. 
Seizure of the textile plant by the Army was ordered to 
insure production of essential materials, halted by a two- 
week strike following a collective bargaining contract dis- 
pute between union and management. 


RHopuHiss, N, C.—Pacific Mills has acquired the capital 
stock of Rhodhiss Cotton Mills, Inc. Current production of 
bag goods, drilts, osnaburgs, sheetings and upholstery fab- 
rics at the mill will be continued. Machinery in operation 


includes 123 cards. 188 broad and 630 narrow looms. and 


31,000 ring spindles. 


BLueFieLD, W. Va.—Employment of 75 Operatives as 
soon as. necessary machinery is purchased is planned by 
Mansure, Inc., a branch unit of the E. L. Mansure Co., with 
other units in Philadelphia, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. The 
Bluefield plant is engaged in the manufacture of upholstery 
fabrics, webbing, fringes and trimmings. 

ELKIN, N. C——A $1,000,000 expansion to the present 
plant of Chatham Mfg. Co. comprises the firm's post-war 
program. The program will entail modernization of plant 
equipment. A new building will be erected as soon as con- 
struction materials become available and new machinery 
will be installed. 

BoILING SprRINGS, N. C.—The Pearl Mill has been sold 
to Jack Sobel and David Sobel of New York City, who will 
operate the plant under. the name of the Barbara Mills, Inc. 
The sale of the property involved a sum of more than 
$75,000. 

Rock HILL, $. C.-—The Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co. will construct a building to house a research laboratory 
and facilities for mixing colors. The new building is to be 
80 by 200 feet and will be a two-story reinforced concrete 
structure with brick walls. Contract has been let to Potter & 


Shackelford of Greenville, S. C.. and construction work will * 


begin shortly. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Construction by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. of its proposed Chattanooga nylon plant 
will not begin any time soon, but this Du Pont announce- 


ment does not necessarily imply abandonment of the project, , 


since the site in Chattanooga has been retained. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Both Pee Dee Mills 1 and 2 were 
flooded recently as the result of the bursting of the Led- 
better Mill dam, caused by torrential rains. 
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Developed to meet military needs— 
Now available to the Textile Industry 


Super-Chrome 
Plating 


AN EXTRA HARD CHROMIUM PLATING 


FOR FLYERS, TWISTER ROLLERS 
SPINNING and TWISTER RINGS, Etc. 


Prevents rust and corrosion; 
reduces friction and thus 
insures much longer wear © 


Also Cadmium and Zinc Plating 


Full Details on Request Without Any Obligation. Write Today 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS 


219 Prior St., S. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. * 


New York 17, W. ¥. 
# Charlotte 2, W. C. 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


Leaky atomizers are not reliable. They 
fritter away your expensive com- 
pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
places not easily found; places you 
are not looking for. 


Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


“leaks’’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 
in comes out where it is supposed to. 


The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 
with the diaphragm) is efficient... . 
Stays so. 


No piping changes. 


self-cleaning Turbomatic 
interchangeable with earlier 0) 


and other models. 
Parks-Cramer any 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Boston, Mase. 
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We Wonder 


The hurricane which recently did damage in Florida esti- 
mated at $50,000,000 and many additional millions as it 
swept up through Georgia and the Carolinas was sighted 


and visited by Army aviators at least five days before it 


struck Florida. 

One plane which made a flight into the core of a raging 
typhoon in the Pacific brought back what is believed to be 
the first motion pictures in history of the clear center of a 
typhoon's vortex. (A typhoon is a violent form of hurri- 
cane pec uliar to the Chinese and Japanese area.) 

The plane which entered the typhoon carried a Navy 
aerologist who succeeded in photographing the cloud for- 
mations of the. core of the typhoon from about 1,000 to 
8 000 feet. 

The center of the cyclonic area was reported as calm and 
clear. A rowboat could have survived on the ocean in the 
core of the calm area, returning airmen said, and wind 
velocities were only 15 to 20 knots. 

We wonder what would have happened had an atomi 
bomb been dropped into the center of the recent hurricane 
as it moved toward Florida. 

The air was whirling around a center at the rate of 150 
miles per hour and it appears reasonable to us that a terrific 
explosion within that circle would have torn the hurricane 
apart and dissipated the winds so that the circling move- 
ment would have ceased. 

We are not an authority upon typhoons and hurricanes or 
atomic bombs but we understand that the hurricane and 
typhoon lose their force when they cease to revolve and if 
the atomic bomb is anything like it’ has been described it 
might tear asunder a revolving mass of air. 

We-have some spare atomic bombs and if they could 
destroy hurricanes and prevent them from doing $50,000,,- 
000 damage we would get back part of the money we spent 
on the atomic plant in Tennessee. 
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Divisional Meetings Resumed 


At a meeting of the board of governors of the Southern 


Textile Association, held at Charlotte Sept. 15, it was de- 
cided to resume the divisional meetings and to hold the 
annual meeting at Charlotte on Saturday, Dec. 8, which 1s 
the date of the annual Shrine game between high school 
football stars of North Carolina and South Carolina. 

The annual meeting will consist of a morning session and 
a luncheon. An excellent program has been tentatively 
arranged. 

The Gaston County Division, which ts particularly inter- 
ested in fine combed yarns, will hold a night meeting at 
Gastonia, N. C., on Friday, Oct. 26 

The Eastern Carolina Division will meet in Durham, N. 
C., on Saturday, Nov. 10, which is the date of the Duke- 
N. C. State College football game. 

The Northern North Carolina and Virginia Division will 
meet at Greensboro, N. C., on Nov. 17 

The South Carolina Division will combine its carding 
and spinning section with its weaving section and meet at 
Clemson College Dec. 1, which is the date of the Clemson- 
Wake Forest football 

In order to avoid putting too much pressure upon the 
officials of the Southern Textile Association, it was decided 
not to hold a meeting of the Piedmont Division or the 
Master Mechanics Division until next spring. 

The resumption of the divisional meetings of the South. 
ern Textile Association will mean much to the operating 
executives of Southern cotton mills. 

These meetings, and the discussion incident thereto, have 
been of great value especially to the younger men in the 
mulls. 


They mark the difference between this section and New 
England where free exchange of ideas between textile man- 
ufacturers has always been somewhat taboo. 

Some of the leading superintendents and overseers of the 
Scuth owe their awakening and their advancement to the 
discussions in the divisional meetings. 


We have watched some of them advance from a rather 
timid entrance into a disc ussion [to the present time when 
they have confidence in themselves and are fluent speakers. 


Many men who have not even participated in discussions 
have become interested in tdeas advanced and have gone 
back to their mills to make tests and both they and their 
mills have benefited. 


The Southern Textile Association has, through the discus- 
sions at divisional meetings, brought about many improve- 
ments, and savings in the operations of Southern mills and 
the benefit to the mills, while they cannot be accurately 
measured, have certainly amounted to many million dollars. 


Most of the large organizations encourage their men to 
attend the divisional meetings and say that it not only de- 
velops their superintendents and overseers but that they 
often bring home ideas of real value. 


Strangely enough there are a few organizations who dis- 
courage the attendance of their men. They seem to entirely 
forget the experiences of England and New England where 
the same policy, which they now maintain, was the general 
policy for many years. 

Those mills which discourage the attendance of their 
superintendents and overseers seem to have the idea that 
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they have some practices or processes which are secret and 
that it is best not to let other mills know about them. 

It is a safe bet that there is not a single thing about their 
operations which is not known to outsiders, and while 


Pkeeping their men away from Southern Textile Association 


meetings, 1n order to keep their Operation secrets, they are 
missing a great opportunity for them to acquire new ideas 
and to develop. 

A few years ago a Northern organization acquired two 
textile plants in the South and, in accord with the ideas of 
the section from which they came, would not furnish any 
data for our textile directory. 

In a one-day trip we stopped at a store near each mill, 
bought a soft drink and talked to some of the employees. 

Although the employees never know who we were, we 
came back with complete details about the machinery and 
the names of the officers and incidentally found that the 
employees had not formed a very high opinion of the new 
management. 

Any man who wishes to know anything about the opera- 
tion of any mill can spend a few hours at a store near the 
mill and acquire all the information he desires. 

Some mills under-rate the intelligence of their employees 
and have the idea that by not permitting their superintend- 
ents and overseers to attend meetings and exchange ideas 
with other superintendents and overseers, they maintain an 
advantage. 

The organizations which discourage the attendance of 
their men at Southern Textile Association meetings have 
the money with which to buy new machinery when it ts 
called to their attention and look upon such machines as a 
substitute for the development of the men in their organt- 
zations. 

It is our opinion that mill men who participate in the dis- 
cussions at divisional meetings acquire far more ideas than 
they give and, in addition, their minds are quickened and 
they are in better position to render service to their employ- 


cTs. 


A Statistical Course 


The Extension Division of North Carolina State College 
at Raleigh has announced another short course in industrial 
statistics and quality control to be held Oct. 10-16, inclusive, 
and many executives from the textile and other industries 
in the South and quite a few from New York and other 
Northern points have signified their intention of attending. 

The first course in industrial statistics was held at State 
College last November, and many industrial concerns later 
requested additional work of this nature in an attempt to 
enhance the quality of their products and to increase the 
eficiency of their operations. 

While courses in industrial statistics and quality control 
are something new, a large number of textile mill executives 
did attend the sessions last November, accompanied by 
members of their staffs, and they were unanimous in de- 
claring the studies to be well worthwhile. Those attending 


® last November included men from large textile mills in 


Georgia and Virginia. 

Full information about the courses to be given Oct. 10-16 
can be obtained from Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the 
school of textiles or Edward W. Ruggles, director of the 
Extension Division at North Carolina State College in 
Raleigh. 
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A Man Named Baldanzi 


A man named Baldanzi has declared in New York: 


Within the next 30 to 45 days 40,000 T.W.U.A. members will 
be on strike, mostly in the South. 


In the same interview he said: 

If we don't support these strikes or if we submit to the smash- 
ing of a single local, we might as well fold up in the South. We 
must win all strikes regardless of sacrifice. 

He made his statements in connection with a proposal 
that the per capita union levy be increased from 50 to 75 
cents per month. 

This Baldanzi who assumes the right to dictate to the 
Joneses, Smiths, Browns and Robinsons in the textile mills 
of the South is a racketeer who is living upon money taken 
from their pay envelopes and now proposes to make them 
pay to him and his gang 75 cents per week instead of the 
50 cents which he has been grabbing. 

They are not willing for the mill employees to receive 
their own pay and do their own paying but insist that the 
50 cents, or the 75 cents as he would take in the future, is 
to be taken from the pay envelopes by the mills before de- 
livering wages to those who have earned the pay. 

They also insist upon the mills agreeing to discharge any 
employee who refuses to permit the money being taken 
from his pay envelope. 

The latest information relative to the C.1.O. lists tts re- 
sources as follows: 

Philip Murray's United Steel Workers (C.1.0.) 
Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


Linited Automobile Workers (C.1.0.), Reserve Fund 3,000,000.00 


We do not have the statistics for the Textile Workers 
Union of America but its resources compare very favorably 
with the above. 

Having taken millions from textfle workers, and oth- 
ers, during the war and having accumulated enough funds 
to last it for many years, the union now notifies the tex- 
tile workers that the weekly tax upon them is to be increased 
from 5O cents to 75 cents. 


$3,907,924.00 


At the same time the union continues its fight to prevent 
Congress from enacting legislation which will require an 
accounting of funds taken from workers. 

A man named Baldanzi living in New York announces 
that 40,000 textile workers are to go on a strike and do 
without their pay for many weeks and at the same time 
announces that hereafter that they must pay, to him and his 
racketeers, 75 cents per week instead of the usual 50 cents. 


To you, the insignia at left 
may be instantly recogniz- 
able as the honorable dis- 
charge emblem awarded to 
veterans of World War II. 
But to millions of Ameri- 
cans, it means nothing. A 
man may have sacrificed an arm or a leg for the privi- 
lege of wearing the emblem . yet many civilians 
will not even notice it in his lapel. 

If these veterans are to have the respect and the 
consideration they so richly deserve, the emblem 
should be as readily recognizable as the uniform they 
once wore. 
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Department 


= Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Ww. th Street 
ag 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


Phone 3-884! 
@ ON. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


Wanted 


1—Card and Picker Waste Machine. 
32—-Gotton Cards, prefer 45” Whitin. 
15000——Whitin 9x4'4 Intermediate Bobbins. 
200—Draper 40” ““E”’ Model Looms, 220-volt motors. 
1—High Speed Ball Warper with Magazine Creel. 
1—Saco-Lowell 2-cylinder Slasher. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


10 Purchase Street Fall River, Mass. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. 


LET US OVERCOME 


the Rust, Corrosion, Congestion and Fungi 
problems in your Air and Humidifying SBys- 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. tems. 
., Washington, D. C. ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
68 William Street New York, N. ¥. 


Former Member Examining Corps 


North and South Carolina Representative: 
U. 8. Patent Office 


Joe W. Baldwin. 


We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomiclly and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


FOR SALE 
Lemon, Double Orange Day Lilies, 35c per 
dozen; Mixed Iris: Mixed vonquil and Nar- 
cissus Bulbs 5c per dozen variegated 
Vinca Minor, 10c each. Postage extra 
MES. G. TATE 
Belmont, N. C. 


MILL ENGINEERING Registered Professional En- 
gineer, formerly with Robert & Co., wants job 
making mill construction plans; fee or salary 
basis. Write “Box S-D."’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—-Position as Overseer of Weaving. Young 
man now employed as Overseer Weaving desires 
to make change: experienced on broad and nar- 
row looms. Not interested in temporary job. Best 
of references. Address “OO. O. W.,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent of medium 
size mill or overseer of large weave room. Also 
experienced cotton classer. A-1 references. Address 
L. W. D., care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED Job as fiy frame fixer. 12 years of ex- 
perience as fixer, overhauler and second hand 
Best of references. Prefer S. C. mill but would 
consider N. C. mill. Write “‘N. C.,."" care Textile 
Bulletin 


OVERSEER OF CLOTHROOM, with more than 12 
years’ experience in Southern mills. would be in- 
terested in going to South America. Write ‘‘S-S.’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING, with 10 years’ experi- 
ence in Southern mills. would be interested in 
going to South America. Write ‘‘Box 8-2,"' care 
Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED as Manager or Superintend- 
ent, experienced on all types of sales yarns and 
woven fabrics, in both plain and fancy yarns and 
weaves made from cotton, rayon, acetate, celanese. 
aralac, and wool in solid natural grey and dyed 
mixes and blends. Several years’ experience as 
Manager and Superintendent. Married, wife and 
two girls, in best of health, strictly sober, good 
character. Can furnish A-1l references as to abil- 
ity, experience and reputation. Reply to “O. E 
J.."" care Textile Bulletin 


AT LIBERTY-—Overseer Spinning and Carded Comb- 
ed Yarn. Good references and 15 years’ experi- 
ence. Write ‘‘"G-D."’ care Textile Bulletin. 
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FOR SALE 


Brand new Draper loom parts for 
changing to 22” beam heads. 


s6-L-61114 Treadle Shaft Brack- 
ets, assembled 


170.639000 R. H. Yarn Bearings, 
assembled 


143.639010 L. H. Yarn Bearings, 
assembled 


144-Cam Shaft Center Box, as- 
sembled 


Will sell all or a large part at 50 
per cent off invoice price. 
WRITE B. C. 5., 
care Textile Bulletin 


MEN WANTED 


to rebuild picking and opening equipment. 
Also men to run lathes in Machine Shop 


Apply 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


VYARNS—FABRICS 
Established New York sales agent, experi- 
enced, capable. reliable. long standing con- 


nections with manufacturers, offers services 
on commission basis 


Address “‘Box 473,"' 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Old 7-foot and 5-foot Cohoes and Saco- 
Lowell Type Slasher Cylinders 
Write 
The Textile Shep 
Box 1330 Spartanburg, 8. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


for 15,000-spindle mill making quality 
carded yarns. Excellent opportunity. Write. 
Stating past experience, salary desired 


Address “‘L. N.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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STOWE MFG. CO. 
P. Box 1183, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Foster cones and tubes to suit your specifi- 
cations. Submit samples with application 


WANTED 


Commission Twisting and Winding 
Cotton, Synthetics, Mohair 
Dry Twist 


CHAR-LIN MILLS 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
Box 53 Phone 564 


WANTED 


WwW. F. MeCANLESS 
Maple Mills 
Salisbury, N. C. 


One Slasher in good condition 


WANTED 


care Textile Bulletin. 


Superintendent 10,000-spindle yarn mill lo- 
cated North Carolina. Knowledge of man- 
ufacture of mixed fibers required. 


Address ‘‘Superintendent,”’ 


USE 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN WANT ADS 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. 


‘Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8. MASS. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued trom Page 32) 

Lieut. John A. Larkin, Jr., son of the 
second vice-chairman of Celanese Corp. of 
America, has been honored with a post- 
humous award of the Silver Star for bravery 
in action at the time of his death in Ger- 
many last April . Lieut.-Col. Samuel I. 
Parker has returned to the Ciba Co., Inc., 
as general sales manager following thre« 
years of service with the Army at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga Richard E. Ferguson, Jr., 
tormerly treasurer of Industrial Supply Co. 
at Clinton, S. C., has been promoted to the 
rank of captain at the Army Service Forces 
depot in Savannah, Ga. 


J. A. Byars, tormerly superintendent of 
Mill No. 6 of Russell Mfg. Co. at Alexan- 
der City, Ala., is now superintendent of 
the Pell City (Ala.) Plant of Avondale 
Mills. Mr. Byars has been associated with 
Avondale Mills since Aug. 6 as superinten- 
dent of the Eva Jane Mill at Sylacauga, 
Ala. At Pell City, he replaces Samuel F. 
Burts, who has resigned. 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT — Gard. 
ner Ackley has been appointed price execu- 
tive of the textile branch, consumer goods 
division, Ofhce of Price Administration. 
He succeed Gardiner Hawkins, who has re- 
sumed his position as vice-president of 


Deering Milliken & Co. in New York 


Jerome N. Ney has succeeded James F. 
Brownlee at OPA, and Samuel W. Levit- 
ties, executive of the manufactured articles 
branch, has been given Mr. Ney's former 
post as consumer goods division director. 

Recent resignations from the War Pro- 
duction Board's textile, clothing and leather 
Edwin R. 
Metcalf, director of the wool, cordage and 
textile machinery division; Thomas W. 
Olifer, Jr., chief of the wool branch; Wil- 
liam T. Dewey, head of the woolen piece 
goods unit; and Norman C. Billard, who 
has been associated with the print yarn 
fabrics section. 


bureau include the following 


Edward Salas has been named manager 
of the market development division of Nuo- 
dex Products Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 


William D. Benson has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager for Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. to succeed Alfred C. 
Werner, resigned. William G. Luttge has 
been promoted to viscose rayon sales di- 
vision manager, the post previously held by 
Mr. Benson. Edward E. Connor has resign- 
ed as manager of acetate rayon sales for the 
company. Richard MacHenry has joined the 
industrial division of the American Viscose 
textile research Marcus 
Hook, Pa., to handle mechanical develop- 
ment in connection with industrial uses of 
rayon. Frank F. Hilson has joined the com- 
pany s advertising department, where he 
will handle sales promotion and merchan- 


department at 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


% Always Uniform 
* Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


dising work in connection with the 
“Crown” Tested Plan 


C. T. Montjoy is now superintendent of 
Mid-State Cloth Mills at Red Springs, 
N. C. He succeeds G. W. Calvert 


W. E. Dueringer has been appointed as 
sistant sales manager of Bailey Meter Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Hex’ Shaped Steel Rolls 
Promoted By Rodney Hunt 


Hexagon shaped stainless steel 
rolls have been found by many tex- 
tile mills to have certain definite ad- 
vantages over the conventional 
round type, according to the Rod- 
ney Hunt Machine Co. of Orange, 
Mass. The roll can be supplied for 


any type of dye kettle, according to 
its promoter. According to Rodney 
Hunt, the hexagon shaped stainless 
steel rolls give greater strength for 
longer service regardless of length 
and whether they are idlers or 
driven. Further, the “hexagon corn- 
ers’ have a valuable pulling power 
on many types of fabrics. The shape 
of the roll also produces a continual 
shaking and opening up of the fab- 
rics, making for an aid to better dye- 
ing. 
Rayon Weavers Get 
‘Time-Out' Period 


Rayon textile mills may apply to 
the Othce.of Price Administration 


for a ‘time-out period, during 
which their deliveries of fabrics 
made on looms converting from 


military to civilian production may 
be excluded from the pricing pro- 
visions of the Maximum Average 
Price Order. Since none of these 
looms have been available to the ci- 
vilian trade for some time, the ex- 
emption will not affect the average 
price of the present supply of rayon 
and other synthetic fabrics that man- 
ufacturers are required to produce 
at average prices in effect during the 
hrst half of 1943. The temporarily 
exempt fabrics will represent less 
than 12 per cent of mill output. They 
will be subject, of course, to the ap- 


plicable ceiling prices. 
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Missouri Mill To Have 
Quality Testing Laboratory 


A laboratory for quality control 
testing and research at the Calt- 
fornia, Mo., plant of Moniteau Mills, 
Inc., will begin operation Nov. 1. 
The laboratory, equipped and staffed 
by the United States Testing Co., 
Inc., will conduct necessary tests to 
accurately control the quality of ma- 
terials through all stages of manu- 
facture. Consumer movements now 
operating to force proper labeling 
and the aftermath of producing on 
specification for the government are 
cited as being the causes for the 
jrend in laboratory testing by manu- 
facturers to better serve quality- 
minded consumers. Moniteau Mills 
is one of the first of a series of in- 
dustrial plants that will have labora- 
tories equipped and supervised by 
the. United States Testing Co., Inc. 
New Wrinkle Introduces 

New Resin Composition 

New Wrinkle, Inc., of Dayton, 
Ohio, announces a laboratory de- 
velopment for the benefit of its near- 
ly 200 licenses of a new resin emul- 
sion base wrinkle composition which 
can be applied to flexible materials. 
This accomplishment has made possi- 
ble through the use of an aqueous 
resin emulsion base in combination 
with oils having conjugated double 
bonds. No cooking is necessary in 
preparing the composition. The re- 
sulting finish produces a wide va- 
riety of wrinkle textures and pat- 
terns. When applied to fabric, felt 
or other flexible bases it can be baked 
at a relatively low temperature. This 
makes for very economical use both 
in production of the wrinkle finish 
composition and in its application. 


Synthetic organic chemicals from 
petroleum for use in the textile in- 
dustry will be among the products 
of the new plant to be built by the 
Jefferson Chemical Co. in Texas. It 
is too early, however, to determine 
what the exact list of products of 
the new plant will be. The plant will 
be built on part of a tract of 1,091 
acres at Port Neches, Tex. Jefferson 
Chemical Co. is jointly owned by 
American Cyanamid Co. and the 
Texas Co. American Cynamid Co. 
has purchased a tract near the Jeffer- 
son site to erect a plant which will 
utilize some of the products to be 
made by the latter plant. 
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High grade Bas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 


Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
onl by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


~~ 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


(CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 


Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 


« Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


Carter Travelers are now 


produced under our own 


laboratory control, 


...In terms of the latest de- 
velopments in the science 
of metallurgy, every Carter 
Traveler is ‘up-to-the-minute’ 
from raw material specifica- 


tions to final inspection. 


THE ABC LINE 


OF SPINNING & TWISTER TRAVELERS 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, BHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. §33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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Arnold, Hoffman Expands Distributing Center 


Construction of a plant addition in Charlotte for 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. of Providence, R. I., involving 
an expenditure of $500,000, was begun Sept. 14 by J. A. 
Jones Construction Co., building contractor, and will 
be completed early next year. Attending ground-break- 
ing ceremonies at Charlotte were a group of executives 
from company headquarters, headed by Edwin H. 
Arnold, president. He was accompanied by Thomas 
Roberts of Providence and Capt. W. Chester Cobb, 


* 


Expansion of Arnold, Heffman & Co. operations in the Seuth wa 
initiated Sept. 14 when construction began on a 8500.000 addition to 
the company’s Charlotte plant. Present for the occasion were (left to 


right): Walter T. Bunce, Charlotte plant manager; Thomas Roberts of 
the firm's headquarters at Providence, R. 1.; Capt. W. Chester Cobb. 
seon te be Southern sales manager; and Edwin H. Arnold. president of 
the company. 


former Charlotte representative who will become South- 
ern sales manager Nov. 1 following his release from the 
Army. Walter T. Bunce, general manager of operations 
at Charlotte, will also serve as director of production. 

The new facilities are expected to require the employ- 
ment of approximately 100 additional workers in the 
manufacture and distribution of a wide variety of pro- 
ducts to the Southern textile industry. 


August Rayon Shipments Show Increase 


Rayon shipments at 62,800,000 pounds during August 
surpassed the July total by one per cent and the August, 
1944, figure by six per cent, states Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Of the Au- 
gust, 1945, total, filament yarn represented 49,000,000 
pounds and staple fiber 13,800,000 pounds. Eight months’ 
rayon =hipments aggregated 496,300,000 pounds of filament 
yarn and 109.600.000 pounds of staple fiber or a total of 
505,900,000 pounds, representing increases of 14, one and 
ten per cent, respectively, over the same 1944 period. Rayon 
inventories at the end of August showed little change from 
the low position prevailing for some time, amounting to 
6,200,000 pounds of filament yarn and 3,800,000 pounds 
of staple fiber. 

V-] Day brought the cancellation of many government 
rayon contracts, as well as most WPB rayon orders. Among 
the latter were those dealing with silk and nylon replace- 
ment and the export set-aside. While anticipated increases 
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in rayon production will be small, the diversion of rayon 
poundage from military outlets should increase the supply 
going to civilians. Analysis indicates that the trades show- 
ing declines in civilian rayon consumption, due to the war, 
were seamless hosiery, circular knitting and broad-woven. 
Increased rayon takings are shown by full-fashioned hosiery, 


increases in the rayon tire yarn program. 


Textile School Advisors Elect Officers 


R. Dave Hall of Belmont, N. C., was élected chairman 
of the advisory committee of the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Textile School at a committee meeting Sept. 13 at 
the school. Martin L. Rhodes, superintendent of the 
school and assistant state supervisor of trade and indus- 
trial education, was elected secretary. T. E. Browne, 
state director of vocational education and a school trus- 
tee, and George W. Coggin, state supervisor of trade 
and industrial education and secretary of the board of 
trustees, were in attendance. Members present included 
D. R. LaFar, W. K. Mauney of Kings Mountain, Hunter 
Huss, superintendent of Gaston County schools, E. R. 
Abernethy of Belmont, R. Dave Hall of Belmont,-Arthur 
Jarrett of Charlotte and C. C. Dawson of Cramerton. 
Plans were discussed as to how a more active interest 


area. The advisory committee was organized to deter- 
mine what courses will be offered by the textile school 
and advise the school as to the needs and demands of in- 
dustry and physical requirements of the school. 


OBITUARY 


J. H. Mattison, who some years ago was superintend- 

+ ent of Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc.. Lexington, N. C., died 

Sept. 3 at Anderson, S. C., and was buried there the follow- 
ing day. 


<i’ 


‘ Sir Percy Ashley, 69, chairman of the British Rayon 
Federation, died suddenly Sept. 14 in London. He was 
United Kingdom cotton controller in 1939 and 1940 and 
#f chairman of the cotton board from 1939 to 1941. 


Orlando F. Weber. 66. founder and former presi- 
dent of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., died in New York 
City this month. He was president of the firm from 1920 
to 1934 and board chairman from 1931 to 1935. 


Dr. Hamilton Bradshaw. 62. former assistant dire: 
tor of the chemical department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., died this month at Wilmington, Del. He retired 


from the company in 1941 after completing 36 years of 
Service. 


Lieut. James D. Lynch, 25, on military leave as as- 
sociate editor of Monsanto Chemical Co. en died 
of malnutrition ina Japanese prison camp Feb. Lieuten- 


ant Lynch was taken prisoner during the Battle 4 Bataan in 
April, 1942. 
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a good “hand” — With EXSIZE, the natural 
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quality. 
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cannot harm even the most delicate mate- 
rials. It is a concentrate of pure malt en- 
zymes, with no trace of harsh alkalis, acids 
or destructive chemicals. EXSIZE is eco- 
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Shrinkage—What We Are Doing About It 
Millions of 


have been sold at 
a premium under the name of Tebilize. Vitalize. Unidure. 


(Continued from Page 20) and mussing. 
yards of rayons—especially spun rayons 
Bradura, or similar designations indicating a greater muss 
resistance resulting from impregnation with five to 15 per 
cent of resin. However, the shrink-proofing action of the 
resin was not generally recognized for a great many years. 
It was first discovered that these muss-resistant rayons could 
be mechanically shrunk with much greater ease and that 
they held their shrinkage as satisfactorily as cotton fabrics. 
It was later found that rayons treated for crush resistance 
with resin did not shrink as much during mechanical shrink- 
age and that the yardage saved in some cases offset the cost 
of resin treatment. Still later it was found that lower con 
centrations of resin gave shrinkage reduction, and three to 
eight per cent resin solids gave a reduction of fabric shrink 
age of 60 to 80 per cent. 

Within the last few years the melamine resins have been 
developed for both crush resistance and shrinkage control 
They are similar to the urea resins in their method of appli- 
cation and effect. However, the melamines show far less 
chlorine retention, possess a greater resistance to alkali and 
acid, are effective at lower concentrations, and a recently 
developed melamine resin shows a greater improvement in 
muss and crush resistance than has heretofore been possible 
In fact, it has 
been possible for the first time with this new melamine to 
give rayon fibers a resilience equal to that of fine wool. 

The object of any shrinkage control is to produce a fabric 
with less than one per cent warp or filling shrinkage. Using 


with any other resin in any concentration 


the melamine or urea resins, a shrinkage of less than one 
per cent can be obtained only if the untreated fabric shrinks 
less than four to five per cent. Since a great many spun 
rayons shrink eight to 12 per cent after weaving and finish. 
ing, it is necessary both to resin treat and mechanically 
shrink to get and hold a shrinkage of one to two per cent. 
The resin treatment will readily reduce the shrinkage 60 to 
80 per cent, leaving about three to four per cent residual 
shrinkage. A mechanical shrinkage will then allow this 
fabric to relax two to three per cent, leaving a piece of 
goods with excellent serviceability, stability, and wash- 
ability. 

The resin and mechanical treatments combine to produce 
a serviceable washproof fabric. The resin stabilizes the 
fabric and sets it so that it responds to the mechanical 
shrinkage. The mechanical shrinkage alone causes excessive 
yardage loss, and the shrunk fabrics do not hold their shape 
on washing. The resin saves yardage and sets the fabric; 
the mechanical process takes out the last stretch and delivers 
a shrunk fabric. 


Resin Treatment of Wool 


The mill shrinkage of wool has long been cared for by 
sponging, but when fine woolens are wet in washing or dry 
cleaning the fibers felt if they are rubbed together, then 
they do not pull apart. In wool, the normal mill shrinkage 
is considered “relaxation” and the felting or fiber inter- 
locking is ‘‘felting.’’ Relaxations normally run from five to 
15 per cent as would also be expected in cotton and rayon 
goods, but the shrinkages and feltings can run as high as 
50 per cent and cannot be removed. Consequently, all 
woolens and worsteds are wet as rarely as possible under 
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conditions which do not rub the fibers together. The ex- 
perience of the Army has shown that the shrinkage of 
woolens becomes a very serious loss when they are not laun- 
dered under extremely careful conditions. 

Resloom or melamine resins and Merlon resin emulsions 
have beet shown to reduce both relaxation and shrinkage. 
In the case of melamine resins penetration of the fibers ts 
obtained, and in the case of the resin emulsions the resin is 
entirely on the surface of the fibers. Careful study shows 
that the melamine resins give better shrinkage control when 
higher concentrations of resin are used, but when partial 
shrinkage is desired the resin emulsion is effective in lower 
concentrations. Actually, surface resin decreases the felting 
by cementing and coating the surface scale. Melamine resins 
when they penetrate the fibers decrease their tendency to 
curl when wet and thus stop felting, and also cut down 
relaxation. 

To obtain woolens and worsteds with one to two per cent 
shrinkage it will be necessary to combine the resin and 
mechanical processes. 
The mechanical process of shrinking or 
sponging takes out the remaining three to ten per cent. By 


The resin stops felting and reduces 
the relaxation. 


a combination of resinous and mechanical treatments we 
open the possibility of truly “shrinkproof” wools. 

In conclusion, the stretch applied in weaving and finish- 
ing textile fabrics of all types shows up as shrinkage during 
washing or dry cleaning unless it is removed mechanically, 
chemically, or with resins. Sanforizing and sponging are 
the most important mechanical processes, which allow the 
fabrics to relax when damp as the final finishing operation. 
Chemical methods make the rayons and wool behave much 
more like cotton in their shrinkage characteristics. Resins 
deposited either in or on the fiber can be used to stabilize 
and fix the fabric in the stretched condition or reduce its 
tendency to shrink 60 to 80 per cent. In the case of wool, 
resins both reduce relaxation losses and greatly reduce the 
tendency to felt, making them washable. 


Combed Yarn Group Has Annual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 26) will within our industry 
can we achieve the prosperity due our employees and our 
stockholders.” 

Reconversion to peacetime work will be important 
and difficult, he cautioned the spinners, adding that. it 
“Should not create confusion nor too great an economic 
upset.” The future can mean to both management and 
employed personnel in the industry ‘the kind of pros- 
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Model Q-3. Capacity 2,000 Ibs. tensile. For testing duck, webbing, 
shroud cords, twine, ete. Extra heavy construction to stand up under 
‘round-the-clock production testing. 


Scott Testers Speed Reconversion 


In research, purchasing, manufacture and inspection, Scott 
Testers aid in speeding decision and safeguarding quality. Our 
many models for textiles include machines for tensile, hysteresis, 
burst, twist, flexing, crepeage, etc., up to | ton tensile. 


115 Blackstone St. 
SCOTT TESTERS, Inc. Providence, R. |. 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectant, Deodorant Blocks, Deo- 
dorant Block Holders, Insecticides, Soaps, Soap 
Dispensers, Self-Polishing Waxes, Bow! Cleaner, 
All Kinds Special Cleaners and Soaps. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, Salt. 


SUPPLIES 


Mop Buckets and Wringers, Mop Sticks, Mop 
Heads, Brooms, Garbage Cans. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box 647 NEWTON, N. C. Phone 154 


perity which is based upon stabilized production and 
steady income provided we plan to avert problems be 
fore they descend upon us.’ On the other hand, he 
warned, lack of planning can bring ‘the chaos of over- 
production” and the “concurrent slump which we had 
for so long as an aftermath of World War I.” 

Cyrus Stuart Ching, vice-president of the United States 
Rubber Co., considered one of the nation’s foremost 
authorities in all phases of labor policies, discussed 
phases of that subject following Mr. Pharr’s address. He 
was introduced by R. Gregg Cherry, Governor of North 
Carolina. Mr. Ching’s experience in labor problems has 
been recognized by various appointments, including the 
National Defense Mediation Board and War Labor 
Board. 

Overproduction of combed yarns, touched upon in 
President Pharr’s speech, was echoed in Secretary Mild- 
red Barnwell Andrews’ report to the association. “How 
long, at present rates, will it take to glut the market?” 
was the query posed in the report. Mrs. Andrews, secre- 
tary of the association for the past seven years, has re- 
signed from that office, this report to the association 
being her last. Topics included in her report included 
production, operation schedules, employment and pay- 
rolls, raw cotton and public relations. 

Elmer F. Andrews of New York, former wage-hour 
administrator, presided at an open forum discussion. 
He is a member of the firm of Andrews, McCarthy and 
Muss, industrial relations counselors. He made his first 
public appearance as administrator of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act when he was principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association in 1938. 


Import and Export Shipping Controls Eased 


All wartime import shipping quotas have been eliminated 
because of the eased shipping situation, the War Production 
Board, the U. S. Department of Agriculture and War Ship- 
ping Administration jointly announced Sept. 11. A simpli- 
hed system of priority preference ratings, however, will be 
maintained. The agencies said that this was being done to 
insure that commodities and materials important to recon- 
version or still needed by the armed forces, will be given 
preferential treatment. Imports of these materials still sub- 
ject to WPB Conservation Order M-G63 will still have to be 
authorized in the usual manner. 

The revised 1945 U. S.-Canadian Import Shipping Priori- 
ties List was prepared by WPB and the Department of 
Agriculture and approved by the Inter-Departmental Ship- 
ping Priorities Advisory Committee. Textile items included 
are Brazilian cotton (for Canada), long staple cotton, short 
rough cotton, coir yarn, flax, henequen fiber, manila fiber 
(including tow and waste) and cordage, jute butts, fiber 
and yarn, ramie fiber, natural resins, rosin, silk and silk 
waste, sisal and henequen fiber and tow, wool and wool 
tops (for Canada). 

The relaxation, effective immediately, of many of the 
export controls necessitated by war has been announced by 
the Foreign Economic Administration. The cutback on 
export controls, detailed in Current Export Bulletin 276, 
represents a release from licensing of approximately 80 per 
cent of those commodities that formerly required licenses 
for export. Less than 1,000 items will now require indi- 
vidual licenses as compared with over 3,500 commodities 
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formerly under export control. Export controls have heen 
removed from the maximum number of commodities that 
can be released at this time. Items still restricted for export 
are those 1n tight supply, those needed in defense of the 
United States, those necessary for domestic reconversion and 
those needed to fill prior U. S. commitments. 

No commercial shipments may be made to either Ger 
many or Japan. With the exception of Germany and Japan 
and those countries Classified as Group E countries, exports 
may now he shipped to all other countries under general 
license, providing such exports do not include the few 
commodities remaining under control that require an indi 
vidual export license. Small amounts of the controlled 
commodities may be exported without individual licenses, 
providing the value of the shipment does not exceed the 
ceiling valuation placed on the particular item in Current 
Export Bulletin 276. Under the general licensing proce 
dure, exporters do not need to submit applications to FEA 
for an export license, but are only required to hill out custom 
declarations for their shipments. 

Individual licenses, however, must be obtained for all 
commodities exported to listed Group E destinations ex- 
cept for small individual shipments of commodities on the 
positive list, ranging in valuation from $1 to $25. Any 
commodities not on the positive list may be exported under 
general license to these countries if the valuation of an 
individual shipment does not exceed $25. 

Group E countries include Argentina, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Caroline Islands, Hungary, Italy (including the Agean 
Islands, Elba, Sardinia and Sicily), Korea, Marcus Islands, 
Marianas Islands, Marshall Islands, Romania and Spain 
(including Fernando Po and Balearic Islands). 

Textile commodities that require individual licenses for 
export include either manufactured or semi-manufactured 
cotton, worsted, rayon and nylon products. 

Exporters may sell cotton textiles on an adjustable pricing 
basis to protect themselves against possible increases in 
domestic selling prices, the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. Domestic sellers already are allowed to re 
serve the right to make later charge equal to the difference 
between their present ceilings and any higher ceilings that 
may be subsequently approved. This action by OPA, effec- 
tive Sept. 7, 1945, permits exporters to make sales with a 
similar reservation or to collect an amount equal to the 
prospective adjustment subject to later refund if the adjust 
ment is not approved by OPA. 

Exporters taking advantage of the right to reserve, or 
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Backed Plan! 


So it was that our armies drove into the heart 
of Germany, and brought Japan to her knees! 


So it is that HENLEY faces the post-war 
period—backed by a plan! Backed by a plan 
that has been drafted, refined and made ready for 


swift action in the supply of 


INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 


and Paper Specialties 
for Textile Manufacturers 


As soon as possible, you will be able to obtain 
through HENLEY 


requirements. 


any and all of your paper 
Our own program of supply is 
“Backed By a Plan” for your needs! 


Please address inquiries to the 
High Point Central Offices 


HENLEY PAPER CO. 


(Formerly Parker Paper Co.) 
Distributors & Converters 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. GASTONIA, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


FOR WETTING FOR BLEACHING 
FOR SCOURING = FOR DYEING 


A new low cost synthetic organic sulfonate of 


exceptionally high detergent value. Effective in 


hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


‘MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


collect, the pending adjustment are required to include ap- 
propriate statements on their contracts or invoices showing 
what they have done and advising their customers that any 
excess collected over legal ceilings as finally determined 
will be refunded. The amount: of the adjustment charge 
that a manufacturer or converter may reserve, or collect in 
advance, is the same amount he can reserve if he were mak 
ing a similar domestic sale, plus any export premium 
allowed. Export merchants may reserve, or collect in ad- 
vance, the amount reserved by the manufacturer or con 
verter, plus any allowable premium. In the event of subse- 
quent denial of the adjustment in the underlying domestic 
ceiling price, the exporter must refund to his customer any 
excess of his advance adjustment charge over the adjustment 
finally allowed by OPA in the domestic ceiling as well as 
any export premium collected on the excess amount charged. 


Monsanto To Increase Textile Activity 


As part of its $48,400,000 post-war expansion pro- 
gram, Monsanto Chemical Co. of St. Louis, Mo., plans 
to increase its facilities for the manufacture of “‘Res- 
loom,’ a chemical developed during the war by which 
fabrics are shrink-controlled and made wrinkle resistant. 
Other ventures in the textile chemical field’ will include 
which is 
said to decrease slippage between fibers; and vinyl coat- 
ings for purposes of stain-proofing. 

Another new development to be promoted by Mon- 
santo is described as a new flame resistant Thalid impres- 
sion molding resin and claimed to be the first commer- 
cially available impression molding resin that provides 
plastics-glass cloth laminates which are self-extinguish- 
ing and do not support combustion. Thalid was orig- 
inally developed as the plastic component of the light 
weight personal armor worn by combat troops and ship 
crews as protection against injury by Shell and bomb 
fragments. 

In line with its research in plastics and their develop- 
ment, Monsanto has formed an application advisory 
group to assist manufacturers in using plastics, without 
charge or obligation. The Plastics Technical Council 
comprises ten engineers and chemists who specialize on 
thermosetting and thermoplastic molding materials, 
sheet thermoplastics, vinyl resins, thermosetting indus- 
trial resins and impression molding materials. A booklet 
explaining the purposes and methods of operation of 
the committee is available from Monsanto Chemical Co., 


Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


a waterproofing agent; ‘‘Syton,” 


Bulletin Covers Redyeing of Olive Drab 


The Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid 
Co., announces the release of Calco Technical Bulletin 
No. 779, entitled The Redyeing of Government Olive Drab. 
The release of this bulletin is in line with the Calco 
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ap- #% policy to assist in every way possible the textile dyeing 


ving § industry to reconvert its production facilities and inven- 

any ; tories as quickly as possible to meet consumer demands. | 
ined It was early recognized by Calco that any post-war a 

arge \ program which might be developed to meet its own pro- | 


+t in WR blems must necessarily be predicted on the rapid recon- 


nak ® version of the textile industry to peacetime produstion.’ & 

ium “8% It became evident that large quantities of government 

ad- olive drab and other shades of wool materials would 

con- ® have to be redyed for civilian use. The problem was 

ibse- | referred to the Calco application laboratories for study. 

esti = Their recommendations have been made available to the INCORPORATED 
any ; ® trade with the release of this bulletin. Copies of the bul- 

nent = \ctin may be obtained from Calco representatives or by 

ll as writing to the firm’s advertising department at Bound 
ged. Brook, N. 

Atomic-Minded Firms Report Contributions 

pro- | Reverberations from the atomic bombs dropped on 
lans = Japan, in the way of announcements from companies 

Res- = which contributed to atomic development, continue to 

hich felt. | | 370 FOURTH AVENUE 
rant. In a report to shareholders outlining Monsanto Chemt- 


lude m cal Co.'s part in the atomi bomb program, Edgar M. 


h is B Queeny, board chairman, stated that Dr. Charles Allen N EW Y oO R K . 1 0 . 


-oat- é Thomas, a Monsanto vice-president, directed the group 

of scientists which refined the 94th element, known as N. Y * 
Aon- = Plutonium. Shareholders of the chemical firm also were 
>res- = informed that the company ‘has not and is not profiting 
mer- ® from its part in the atomic energy program. 
ides 4 Another firm, the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
sish- Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., contributed 
srig- mechanical rubber products in preliminary laboratory 
light work in the development of the atomic bomb, as well as 
ship ® in the actual manufacture of the bomb at the Oak Ridge, (‘ lit 
omb. @@ lenn., plant. As early as 1926, Manhattan manufactur- Check 

ed special belts for use in atom-smashing experiments at 
lop- Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Belting, hose 
sory and molded rubber products, also made by Manhattan, 
Ree m were employed by many manufacturers supplying the 
weil large government atom bomb plants. 
meen In a telegram from W. S. Carpenter, Jr., president of 
rinks @ the Du Pont Co., to Secretary of State Byrnes, the Du 
Pont chief states that “From the beginning we have Cask Saves 
ere ® specifically disclaimed any possible authority over this 
development. Instead of seeking control, our position 
ra m has been quite the reverse. We undertook our part of 


it only at the urgent insistence of the government. We 
stipulated that no profits come to use except a fixed fee 
of one dollar, that no patent rights whatsoever in con- 


nection with the atomic energy project should accrue e 
amid gm ‘© the company or any of its employees; and it was writ- Absarb Credit Lasses 
letin ™ ‘en into the contract that all discoveries of the novel or 


pers @s inventive character should be at the sole disposition of 
“alco m the government. ‘That is Du Pont’s position today.” 


In an attempt to bolster Britain’s textile production, the 
British government has proposed creation of a commission 

m “'th wide powers to recommend means of speeding recon- 
é version of the cotton industry to a peacetime basis. Sir Staf- 
@ ford Cripps, president of the Board of Trade, placed the 
). my Plan before members of the cotton board and representatives 
of the industry, recommending creation of a ‘tripartite 
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Tire Industry Looks To Rayon Cord 


The use of rayon cord manufacturing heavy duty tires 
resulted in the saving of 87 million pounds of rubber 
during the war—enough to relieve the civilian tire 
shortage to the extent of one million extra passenger 
car tires and two million heavy truck tires. That was 
the eStimate given in a statement by William C. Apple- 
ton, president of American Viscose Corp.., manufacturer 
of high-tenacity rayon cord and fabric for tires. This 
saving in critical rubber was made possible by the fact 
that a rayon cord tire 1s stronger, yet requires ten to 15 
per cent less rubber than a cotton cord tire, Mr. Apple- 
ton explained. 

The worth of the rayon cord tire was praised from 
another source. P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., called it “the most important 
development in tire-making since Goodyear developed 
the cord tire 32 years ago.” Perfection of the rayon cord 
tire has resulted, he said, in greatly increased mileage, 
savings in gasoline, and a period of endurance longer 
than the usual period of the car's ownership by an indi- 
vidual. The Goodyear executive said that government 
restrictions limiting the use of rayon to truck and other 
heavy-duty tires and the inability of the rayon industry, 
through lack of production capacity, to provide the 
fabric in the large quantities needed, temporarily holds 
up quantity production of rayon cord tires for passenger 


War Department Salutes WAK Industries 


W AK Industries of Charlotte, manufacturer of pick 
counters, yardage and special counters, is in receipt of 
a ‘thank you” note from the War Department in recog- 
nition of its service when, during the critical days of the 
Anzio beachhead in Italy, a rush order of critically 
needed parts was placed with the firm. For the next 36 
hours, according to W. A. Kennedy, president, “our 
organization worked at fever heat without sleep and 
within one week’s time shipments were leaving our plant 
twice daily and being flown direct to the fighting front.” 
In this case, the critical item was fuze wrenches. Faci- 
lities of the plant were converted even before the war 
to the manufacture of the 20mm. anti-aircraft projectile, 
the Charlotte firm reputedly being the only one in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia to make this pre- 
cision ammunition. It also processed many parts for 
planes, tanks and ships besides maintaining a production 
of counters for mills on war contracts. Much new 
machinery has been installed at the plant at company 
expense. Research and development work on WAK 
counting devices is reported to have enlarged under the 
direction of Dr. B. A. Southerland. 


Inventory Price Ceilings Are Explained 


Suppliers of war goods to the government whose contracts 
have been terminated, and who elect to retain the contractor 
inventory, will be able to determine quickly their price 
ceilings for sales of these inventories, the Office of Price 
Administration has stated. 

Where price ceilings already are established for the same 
materials when sold in regular commercial channels, these 
ceilings will apply to the retained inventory stocks of war 
goods. Where there are no existing ceiling prices for such 
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materials, sellers will follow simple formulas to arrive at 

their ceiling prices. The formulas differ, depending upon 

whether the materials are completed, only partially com- 

pleted, or in raw state. 

Provision is made so that OPA may establish special 

‘ Bprices or exemptions where these inventory pricing provi- 
Bsions are not sufficiently tailor-made for a particular class 


commodities. 


j Poll of Saturday-Operating Mills Taken 


= A poll of mills to determine what number propose to 
*HRoperate on Saturdays now that the war is over ts being 
Sconducted by the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
Msociation. A questionnaire, soliciting information on 
af those mills which have or have not been operating on 
= Saturdays or, for the time being, expect to continue to 


Boperate on Saturdays or which are discontinuing Satur- 

m@ day operations, has been circulated among mill manage- 

= ments. Results of the poll will be compiled in a bulletin 

. to be sent to all members of the association. The identity 
Sof the individual mill or units reporting will not be dis- 
losed. 


va Warwick Establishes Scholarships in Chemistry 


Establishment of the Warwick Chemical Foundation 
Sto promote education and research in chemistry was 
® announced by Ernest Nathan, president of Warwick 
= Chemical Co., Providence, R. I., at the company’s annual 
4 ales convention. The foundation will provide scholar 
S shops in memory of two employees of the company who 
were killed in the war. One scholarship, known as the 
| Walter Nowicki Scholarship of the Warwick Chemical 
= Foundation, will be established at Rhode Island State 
8 College. The other, known as the Manfred Caranci 
@Scholarship, will be established at a Southern college. 


Workmen engaged in excavation under:the Bloom Mills 
=n West Gastonia, N. C., might well have looked askance at 
mone another. What came to light was a new department of 
the plant—a copper and galvanized still, attached to the 
sewer pipes and the steam line. Indications were that em- 

ployment in that department had been curtailed for 20 years 
mor more, since the apparatus was badly corroded. No one at 
Bloom Mills. acquired several months ago from Textiles, 
minc., had any information conc erning the relic of an indus- 
mtry that many years ago provided one of Gaston County's 
Baprincipal sources of revenue. 


Johnson Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DDT 


Licensed manufacturers and suppliers of 5% DDT 
in industrial quantities. Immediate shipment. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 
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FOR LONG RUNS 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers stay on 
the job. They save you time and money 
because they do last longer. They are pre- 
cision equipment, made right and finished 
right, with the Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
that produces smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and counts of yarn. 


Send for free samples-—today. 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative. 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. 
S Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per- 
fect. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


Providence, R. | Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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Begin a New Era with 


an old reliable friend- 


Ray Chemical Co, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Mill Tested 


TEXTILE OILS 
CH 
AND SOAPS 


YPRENE 


TEMPLE ROLL 


ORIGINAL OIL PROOF TYPRENE 


Regular 7 thread per inch cut, used 
by the majority of mills for high qual- 
ity weaving of finest silks and rayon 


Sample rolls or data upon request 
See or Write 


John P. Batson, P.0. Box 841, Greenville, S.C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


ROY NOBLE 


P. O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Jacobs At Bat for Lifting of Controls 


It is necessary that government controls over textile 
production be lifted as guickly as possible, according to 
Dr. William Jacobs, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, who addressed a closed ses- 
sion of the American Retail Federation state association 
executives Sept. 13 in Washington. Reasoning his state- 
ment, Dr. Jacobs pointed out that there is no serious 
over-all shortage of textile yarns and fabrics existing to- 
day, but there is the urge for every stimulant possible 
to encourage increased production to fill consumer needs. 

Controls over pricing should be lifted from all tex- 
tile products except those which clearly are handicapped 
by a serious shortage, he further advocated. He suggest- 
ed that the government pursue a “long-range, far-sighted 
program looking toward a systematic, automatic and 
gradual lifting of controls along these lines,’ and 
pledged the co-operation of the manufacturers associa- 
tion in attaining this goal. The textile association execu- 
tive cited the fact that the industry had made more 
textiles during the war than in peacetime, reaching a 
higher production peak than before achieved. 

“During the past several months,’ Dr. Jacobs said, 
‘the peak has passed but production today 1s still well 
above former peacetime levels and will improve if con- 
trols are lifted and the industry is given an opportunity 
to show what it can do on its own. In fact there is today 
an unknown stockpile of textiles stored away over the 
world for the use of an army and a navy which may 
never need all of it. These stockpiles, which may be 
large, may sooner or later influence the domestic supply 
in one way or another. 

‘Furthermore, since we have never ceased making 
textile yarns and fabrics and since the civilian market 
has never been completely cut off as in the case of other 
products, the backlog of latent civilian demand is not so 
large but that it may be very quickly filled by the current 
abnormal rate of production. 

“Basically, therefore, there are not now any ‘serious’ 
shortages of textiles in any classification and no shortage 
at all which cannot be corrected within a comparatively 
brief period of increased production. We are today mak- 
ing more textiles than our domestic marget can consume 
in normal times. This overproduction is likely to correct 
all appreciable shortages more quickly than most people 
think. Remove the controls and the correction will be 
more speedy. Unhampered adjustments in production 
will correct shortages and relieve scarcity much more 
quickly and more effectively than will partial controls.” 

Touching upon the subject of the OPA’s net worth 
formula, and cost absorption, Dr. Jacobs declared, “the 
slowness of speed in reflecting the rapidly increasing 
costs, raises the natural question as to whether price ceil- 
ings on textiles are not too cumbersome to accomplish 
their intended purposes. Unless ceilings reflecting in- 
creased costs can be more speedily determined, then it is 
probable that it will be best for all concerned for the 
ceiling prices to be lifted in textiles except in cases 
where they are, as in the words of Director Snyder, 
seriously short. 

“In one respect, however, the textile industry has 
never been in agreement with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and that is in the matter of determination of 
profits. The industry has never accepted the validity or 
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the fairness of the net worth formula, or the absorption 
theory, both of which have been integral parts of the 
textile pricing policies of OPA. Both of the formulas 
deny the normal incentive advantages of quantity pro- 
duction, and this is an element which is of vital impor- 
tance in the encouragement of increased production. 
“Increased production has been essential for the prose- 
cution of the war and is now the most essential element 
in the protection of the public against inflation. The 
textile industry agrees that there are instances where 
price ceilings should be continued until goods are plenti- 
ful, however, unless the OPA pricing policies are sufh- 
ciently liberal in the recognition of adequate profits to 
stimulate increased production, in many textile items, 
the industry will be a long time in producing a sufficient 
quantity to justify the removal of price ceilings.” 


Employees Subject To WLB Can Get Raises 


An order permitting employers to increase wages of 
employees, who are subject to the jurisdiction of the War 
Labor Board, without obtaining the board's approval has 
been issued by WLB upon instructions from the Presi- 
dent. The principal restriction tn making such increases 
is that they shall not be used as the basis for seeking an 
increase in price ceilings or to restrict otherwise justt- 
fiable reductions. The order does not permit any de- 
crease in wages. The wage increase may be made to ap- 
ply retroactively if desired. The cost of products sup- 
plied to the government must not be raised as a result 
of wage increases. The salary stabilization. unit also has 
issued an order permitting increases for employees cover- 
ed by its regulations with the same limitations as in the 
other order. 


Order for 48-Hour Week Is Revoked 


Among the 12 regulations, general orders and direc- 


tives revoked by the War Manpower Commission since 
the end of the war is General Order No. 12, issued April 
10, 1944, which designated the cotton textile industry 
as subject to Executive Order No. 9301, providing for 
a 48-hour week in critical areas and industries. This was 
rescinded Aug. 16, 1945. 


Eastern Stainless Steel Sheets, a 96-page handbook re- 


leased by Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. of Baltimore, Md.. 
carries a pictorial review of the importance of stainless 
steel in various industries, including chemical process 
ing and textiles. Copies are available upon request to 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, Jr. BOX 244 PHONE 159-W GREER, S. C. 
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Meadows 


Ball-bearing Twister Tension 


Pulleys 


(B-212) (B-211) 


These Ball-bearing twister tension 
pulleys are cast aluminum, machined 
all over; 4° diameter with 2” face. 
For information and prices, consult 


one of ourrepresentatives or write us. 


Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 93-A Broadway, 
Providence, R. I. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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‘Cloverleaf 


onstantly 
w type> 


New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of wa-. 


Better-Engineered Instruments 
for Every Textile Operation 


Designed and built by pioneers of textile instrumenta- 
tion, Foxboro Instruments give you unerring guidance and 
control of production ...and keep on giving it for years 
without maintenance. Foxboro makes complete lines of 
indicators, recorders and controllers for temperature, 
pressure, flow, humidity and liquid level. Also special 
instrument control systems for: 


TEMPERATURE - Efficient automatic control systems for 
skein, package and rotary dyeing... and for kiers, slash- 
ers, dryers and scouring. 


PRESSURE - Pneumatic roll-loading systems that improve 
uniformity of output from dye padders, mercerizers, etc. 
Write for detailed information on the instrumentation 


you require. The Foxboro Company, 82 Neponset Ave.., 
Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


New Picker Stick Sets Endurance Record 


Practical application of a laminated plastic product of 
Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, for use as picker sticks 
in the textile field has been announced by the company and 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp. of Charlotte. “Pregwood,” as the 
product is known, was developed in wartime for use in 
airplane propellors. The picker stick in actual service was 
found to have several times the endurance of hickory sticks 
on the average and as high as 12 times in certain instances. 
Blanks produced at the Formica plant are purchased by the 
Jacobs firm, which machines them into picker sticks sold 
under the trademark, ‘'Plyweld, a Pregwood product.” The 
Charlotte firm manufactures hardwood accessories for weav- 
ing and spinning mills and loom supplies of leather, duck 
and ticking for cotton, woolen and silk weaving mills. 
Sale of the Formica product for picker sticks at present ts 
confined to the Jacobs company, which delivered a single 
order of 800 sticks to one of the largest Southern mills, 
after an exhaustive test by the mill over a one-month period. 


Pricing Formula for Terminated Fabrics 


A quick method of determining ceiling prices for textiles, 
except wool, involved in war contract terminations and 
retained in contractors’ inventories was announced Sept. 6 
by the Office of Price Administration. A special order under 
the supplementary order governing sales of contractor in- 
ventory, effective Sept. 6, deals specifically with yarns, gray 
goods and finished piece goods made of cotton, rayon and 
other synthetic fibers or mixtures. 

The basic supplementary order provides, in general, that 
maximum prices for war goods included in the contractor's 
inventory shall be the appropriate ceiling price or, if there 
is no ceiling, a formula price based on the war contract 
price. In the case of many cotton, synthetic, silk and other 
textiles, however, ceiling prices can be set only through 
application to OPA. The action broadens the coverage of 
pricing by reference to the war contract price, to prevent 
delays in distribution of war textiles that might occur while 
individual applications are being processed. 

A summary of the rules follows: (1) For cotton gray 
goods and yarns. the seller will use the uniform dollar-and- 
cent ceiling, if there is one. If not, he will use his latest 
war contract price adjusted for differences in credit and 
delivery terms. In the case of-cotton fabrics in the gray 
made for sale to war agencies only in the finished state, 
and not covered by any dollar-and-cent gray goods price, the 
war contract price appropriately adjusted must be reduced by 
105 per cent of the actual total finishing cost. The war con- 
tract price also applies to contractor inventory gray combed 
fabrics that would otherwise be subject to cents-per-pound 
prices under the fine cotton goods regulation. (2) For 
rayon gray goods or yarns, the seller will use the applicable 
ceiling price determined under Revised Price Schedule 23 
or Maximum Price Regulation 167. (3) For finished goods 
made to specifications of a war procurement agency and 
sold as contractor inventory, the seller will use his latest war 
contract price appropriately adjusted or his maximum price 
figured under the finished piece goods regulation, whichever 
is lower. However, in computing prices under the finished 
piece goods regulation, the basic gray goods cost must be 
determined. 

Where war agencies have been permitted to pay more 
than ceiling prices for gray cotton fabrics of premium qual- 
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ity, sellers will be permitted to charge the same premium 
for goods or yarns of these premium types on hand or man- 
ufactufed within 90 days after the date of contract termina- 
tion. However, where war agencies have paid more than the 
ceiling price for standard fabrics, because of special produc- 
tion conditions, the seller is restricted to his dollar-and-cent 
price. 

The order setting maximum prices for inventories of 
wool fabrics and yarns retained after termination of war 
contracts was made and become effective Sept. 10 by the 
Office of Price Administration. The provisions of the order 
provide that fabrics made to military specifications will be 
sold at the military contract price plus allowance for any 
additional processing costs. Goods not manufactured to 
military specifications, and unfinished goods will be covered 
by the ceiling prices that apply on civilian goods of the 
same kind. Wool, wool tops and yarns will be subject to 
the applicable price schedule for wool and wool tops and 
yarns, plus redyeing costs, if any. 


Textile Leaders To Probe Industry’s Ills 


Investigation of methods for correcting several -of the 
major ills besetting the textile industry was authorized by 
the directors of the Textile Fabrics Association at a meeting 
of over 150 converters Sept. 13 in New York City. The 
assembly voted in favor of having the directors probe the 
question of mills selling direct, as well as the subject of 
revision of MPR-127, with a view toward discussing these 
matters with the proper Washington authorities. A ques- 
tionnaire requesting pertinent figures relating to the con- 
verting industry will be sent to members to enable the direc- 
tors to prepare their arguments before the Washington 
officials. 


Construction Firm Looks To Expansion 


Tremendous industrial expansion in the next five years 
and the doubling of its organization during that period is 
anticipated by the: Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, 
5. C. The firm at present has 20 individual projects under 
construction in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee. In addition to its supervisory staff, 
the organization has approximately 1,500 field employees 
on various jobs. Wartime saw the doubling of the size of 
the company’s staff. The firm already has placed orders for 
complete new equipment. 


Institute Meets In New York Oct. 24-25 


The Cotton-Textile Institute will hold its 19th annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
Oct. 24 and 25. The meeting will consist of two general 
sessions and five forums at which problems confronting the 
industry will be analyzed and discussed by specialists. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING €0., Belmont, W. C. 
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N the infancy of the textile industry, carding was 
done by hand and the card clothing was the main 
machine element, being an integral part of the whole. 


Today the card is a separate machine — far bigger 
and far more costly than its clothing — and for this 
reason, the latter is often regarded as accessory 
equipment. However, in terms of results, the clothing 
is still the main element, for without it the machine 
is useless. 


Likewise, the efficiency of a carding machine is in 
direct proportion to the efficiency of its clothing. So 
it behooves every spinner to keep his card clothing 
in first-class condition. 


Ashworth Card Surveys, at regular intervals, are a 
scientific and economical means of doing this. They 
are made free of charge by practical card men. 


Ask for further details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC.,e Woolen Division: 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FALL WORCESTER*; PHILADELPHIA®*?; ATLANTATt;: 
GREENVILLE?! CHARLOTTE?; DALLAS?t; (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk,Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of 
Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industria! Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 


BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
Merchandising 
Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. |. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
dle with New Olling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 
Le also Dixon's Patent Rqund 
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Cotton boods Market 


With military contract terminations making cotton fabric 
more plentiful for civilians, the War Production Board has 
revised the basic wartime cotton disribution order to place 
most of the 134 fabrics it controlled on the free market 
The revisions were made to Order M-317A, which set up 
preference ratings and restrictions and which required a 
fabric manufacturer to set aside up to 100 per cent of his 
total production for military and other rated orders. Under 
the amendment, the Column V set-aside is no longer re 
quired except for four fabrics: osnaburgs, Class A and B 
sheetings and Canton flannel. Of the remainder of the 
fabrics listed in the order, a manufacturer now needs to set 
aside goods only for export. He is still required, however 
to fill all rated orders. 

The Army will be 100 per cent out of the duck and 
webbing market as of Oct. 1, between now and that date 
will take only ten and two per cent of contracted procure 
ments of these two fabrics, the Office of the Quartermaste: 
General has announced. Third quarter (July, August, Sep 
tember) contracts had called for deliveries of 90,000,00¢ 
square yards of duck and of 180,000,000 linear yards of 
webbing, involving expenditure of some $78,000,000 for the 
period. During the last half of this (third) quarter the 
Army will take only 4,500,000 square yards of duck and 
about 2,000,000 linear yards of webbing. 

All restrictions have been removed from the production 
of textile bags from dress prints, in line with an amend 
ment to Order M-221, governing textile bags, the War Pro 
duction Board has reported. Formerly, the production of 
bags from dress prints was limited by quotas based on the 
1944 “cut-up” of each manufacturer. 

Trading in the gray cloth market at the end of the 
month’s second week was brought practically to a standstil! 
by rumors sweeping Worth Street that some ceiling prices 
were about to be issued .by OPA. These reports tended to 
force selling houses to withdraw even further. 

Large amounts of heavy goods are reported to be stil! 
meeting with sales resistance. Meanwhile, pressure from 
civilian trades for all types of goods continued growing 
with some selling houses reporting many out of town cus 
tomers coming into Worth Street to press their appeals in 
person. 

Those active in the Worth Street market have been given 
to understand that the second in the series of price revisions 
for major items of cotton textiles required by the Bankhead 
Amendment is to be confined to sheeting yarn fabrics and 
denims. Nevertheless, there was some wishful thinking 
relative to a much-needed revision of print cloth ceiling 
prices. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified 


‘1410 BROADWAY LEONARD 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


There continues to be an insufficient supply of all cotton 


counts to meet calls in this sale yarn market. Everyone using 
sale yarn had made ambitious plans six and eight months 
ago about what they would do once the war was ended. 
These plans called for a prompt change to civilian work. 
But spokesmen in the trade say it is apparent that little 
attention was given in these ‘post-war’ plans as to what 
yarn production would be. Now, it seems, the buyers can- 
not understand why there is such a shortage of yarn. 

Revocation of provisions governing the use of twister 
spindles in production of tire and fuel cell cord has been 
announced by the War Production Board. These provisions, 
which were established to insure fulfillment of military and 
essential civilian requirements for tire cord, no longer are 
needed, since military requirements have dropped, WPB 
said. 

Restrictions on the use of carded cotton yarns in the 
manufacture of less essential types of copper wire and cable 
have also been removed by the War Production Board. This 
action was accomplished by revocation of Direction 55 to 
CMP Regulation 1. The revocation'on Aug. 20 of Order 
M-317B (cotton sale yarn production and distribution) and 
the scheduled expiration of the Controlled Materials Plan 
on Sept. 30 make the restrictions no longer necessary. 

Sale yarn houses report that customers ‘‘are hungry” for 
any count of combed and carded yarn that may be available, 
and there appears to be no distinction in calls, whether they 
be for the coarsest, the medium or the finest counts. Mill 
representatives say their customers apparently will take any- 
thing that can be shipped and in just about any quantity. 

Reports are coming into the market that some mills that 
produced coarser counts of cotton yarn are producing more 
pounds per week on a 40-hour week schedule than was the 
case under the 48-hour week set-up. This situation, it ts 
said, exists in a number of mills working a two-shift sched- 
ule. One mill producing 8s in plies reports that S-113 is 
causing a favorable result in that it permits an increase in 
prices on all ring twist yarns and twines. 

The Agriculture Department has forecast a 1945 cotton 
crop of 10,026,000 bales of 500 pounds, gross weight, based 
upon conditions prevailing Sept. 1. This estimate compares 
with 10,134,000 bales forecast Aug. 8 and with last year’s 
crop of 12,230,000 bales. Production for the 1934-43 
period averaged 12,293,000 bales. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Over 200 Mills 


Have Installed the 


PIERCE BOBBIN LOCK MOTION 


ON THOUSANDS OF LOOMS 
DURING THE PAST SIX MONTHS 


PATENT PENDING 


Reducing your filling breaks on transfer 
of Bobbins means: 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
BETTER QUALITY 


FOR PROOF try a section of looms with 
Pierce Bobbin Lock Motion and record 
your stoppage. It is simple, easy to install, 


soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
2516 Wilkinson Boulevard § Telephone 4-5633 


Sole Manufacturers 
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SOFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener — condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laure] Hydrocop and 3B Softener today, 


FINISHES 


soars OILS 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. «© CHARLOTTE, MC. 


Double Duty 


Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


| Lest Lenger, Meke Stronger Yern, 
| Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
| RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Army Discovers German Fiber Progress 


Prior to the landing in Normandy, the United States 
Army Chemical Warfare Service had organized a group of 
investigators, military and civilian, to examine German 
chemical industrial developments along chemical warfare 
lines. While the prime interest was in investigation of 
finished military products the investigation also covered 
new developments in the production of the component 
items, particularly any new developments which would 
accelerate production in this country for the remainder of 
the war. These teams of investigators were expanded prior 
to V-E Day by inclusion of technicians particularly well 
acquainted with the pre-war German chemical industry. 
Following V-E Day these teams, operating under the direc- 
tion of SHAEF, proceeded to collect first-hand information 
regarding German chemical war activities. 

One German development during the war period was 
the introduction of the polyurethanes as new textile fibers. 
The most important combination used was hexamethylene 
di-isocyanate with butanediol 1:4. The polyurethanes were 
considered equal to nylon in most respects and superior in 
water absorption and dyeing characteristics. The polyester 
type was also made, and the I. G. polyamide type from 5- 
aminocaproic acid (5-caprolactam). 

Much work was done on the improvement of the process 
for making cellulose acetate and regenerated cellulose, par- 
ticularly to reduce usage of acetic acid by using solvents, 
and to speed up the viscose cycle. The polyurethane inter 
mediate, hexamethylene di-isocyanate, and other di-isocya- 
nates were also used to produce a surface treated, water- 
resistant viscose rayon. The cuprammonium process was also 
greatly improved as regards both ammonia and copper re- 
covery, the latter being done cheaply and almost quantita- 
tively, so that in cost this process was considered comparable 
with the viscose route. 


Decision On Japanese Industry Urged 


The Textile Export Association of the United States has 
urged that the United States and Allied nations take imme- 
diate steps to define and make known their attitude toward 
the future of the Japanese textile industry. Pointing out that 
Japan in pre-war years was the leading exporter of cotton 
textiles to world markets, William C. Planz, association 
president, explained that it is impossible for American and 
other exporters and manufacturers to draft plans for the 
future without knowing the extent of the damage inflicted 
by bombing on Japanese textile mills and the disposition of 
the machinery still standing. He suggested that decisions 
for dismantling or operating the remaining textile machin- 
ery not be left to the military authorities alone but that the 
government appoint a commission of three representing the 
textile machinery, cotton and rayon weaving industries to 
appraise the damage and report as to how much machinery 
will be needed to supply Japan’s own needs. 

Japanese cotton mills in 1939, he said, had 270,000 looms 
and 12,.278.000 cotton spindles which due to a combination 
of low wages and modern manufacturing methods were 
operated at costs that no country in the world could com- 
pete with. In that year, Japan exported 2,444,000,000 
square yards of cotton goods to world markets as compared 
with 1,921,334,000 square yards by Great Britain and 357,- 
519,000 by the United States. Japan passed Great Britain 
as the chief supplier of cotton textiles to world markets in 
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1932 and held that position with ease until shortly before 
Pearl Harbor. 

By 1936 Japan dominated the textile business of the 
world and was threatening to win the American cotton tex- 
tile industry by dumping into this country tremendous quan- 
tities of low-priced goods. 

Mr. Planz said that reports as to the disposition of Japan's 
textile industry were conflicting. Some reports, he stated, 
say that light industries will be retained while others are 


that Japanese mills will be dismantled and the equipment 
sent to China as reparations. Up to now, he pointed out, 
government officials are believed to favor the latter plan but 
there has been no official word as to whether or not this plan 
: f represents settled government policy or just the opinions of 
tm a few officials. He added that most exporters favor the 
removal of remaining machinery to China, leaving Japan 
only enough equipment to supply her own needs and ‘those 
of adjacent non-industrial areas. ‘ 
In order to maintain employment at the current rate, 
American mills must, Mr. Planz said, export at least 2,000,- 
1 000,000 square yards yearly. This cannot be done if Japan 
i} iS permitted to retain her textile industry. Japan, he said, 
used cotton textile exports to accumulate the funds for war 
@@ purposes. He declared.that in order to insure future peace, 
@ it is essential that Japan be limited to supplying only her 
own textile needs in the future. 


QM Corps Develops Re-Treating Compound 


\ A re-treating compound which will greatly prolong the 
4m life of tents and equipage of cotton duck has been devel- 
me oped by the Quartermaster Corps, according to a recent War 
Department announcement. Al! Army tents and equipage 
of cotton duck are treated for waterproofing and resistance 
m™ to mildew during the process of their manufacture, but, 
B after six or seven months exposure to sun and rain, espe- 
cially in the tropics, they must be re-treated if they are to 
retain these qualities. An application of the compound 
developed by the Quartermaster Corps will very substan- 
tially prolong the life of tents and duck equipage. 
The re-treating compound resembles a paint and ts com- 
# posed of a mildew inhibitive, resins, petroleum waxes, and 
an olive drab pigment for restoring the original color. The 
ingredients are combined with a suitable solvent in propor- 


tions that permit it to be applied with either a spray gun or 


CLEANSER 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


N MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NOATH-CAROLINA 
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The above ring came in recently as a 
sample with a rush order. Any oper- 
ating man knows how seriously that 
set of deeply grooved rings must have 
interfered with production. If inspec- 
tion shows any of your rings to be 
worn, give the machinery new pro- 
ductive life with new DIAMOND 
FINISH rings — the repair that pays 
dividends! 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ivister ings since J873 


COLE 


TANKS 
VATS 
BOILERS 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R.D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


Ese ED 1esa 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parti and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass.. and Charlotte, N. C 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte. N. ©. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
$-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
1859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C.,. New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO.,. THE. Akron. O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 5. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St.. New York 5, N. Y. Sou 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, 8. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPF., P. O. Box 58. Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atianta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg.. 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg.. Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. ©C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8. 22nd St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. ©O.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. Charlotte, N. 
and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York Olty. 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div... Textile Producta Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St... Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, 8. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala.. Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. O. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place. 
Greenville, S&S C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St.. Atianta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
ville, 8. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPF., 8S. Charleston. W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. OF- 
fice. 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORPF., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST 4 CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moare, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St Chariotte, N. C Sou. Mer Russell C 
Young; Repr.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Greenville, 8. C.. 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas. 
Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.; Gastonia. N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.: Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashvilie; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave.. Glen Ellyn. 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


Sou. Office: 513 8S. Tryon 


Sou. Office, John- 


Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 


Sou. Office. 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
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BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex. Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: European Rep.: Mel'or, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Letcester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8 
Giichrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St... Charlotte, N. Sales 
Reps.: J. EB. Beattie, P. O. Box 82. Greenville. S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. O. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou, Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486. Charlotte. N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192. Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8 
C.. and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132. LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Oo., Char- 
lotte. N. ©C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville. S. C.; Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta. Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Indusicial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. OC. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY O0O., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG. O©O., D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8S, C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.., Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 1. Alden Simpson, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. O. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 843. Greenville, 8S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. 8S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
646. Greenville, 8S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 6846. Greenville, 8. C.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore. 
525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Chariotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co.., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. ©CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices. Asheville. N. OC. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4073, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CoO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th 8t.. N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga.. Phene Walnut 
2735. 


York City. Sou. Offices 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. 8S. C.. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 8.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept.. Main 
Office. Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. Church St.. LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane. Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% W. 
Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. O., George A. Pield. Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
oa 2643. Atlanta. Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. 
ex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg, 32] N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave.. Philadelphia Pa. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock. 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfeia, Mass. Sou. UMces, ovy vonnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C 


FOXBORO CO., THE, 82 Neponset Ave.. 
Barron, The Foxboro Co., 101 Marietta St. Bldg 
der, The Foxboro Co., 2012 E. 7th St.. Charlotte 
boro Co., 201 Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md 
1710 N. Akard St.. Dallas 1, Tex.: L. W. Parten. 


Sou 


Foxboro, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. W 
Atlanta 3, Ga.; 8S. C. Alexan- 
N. C.; G. E. Clark, The Fox- 
E. L. Stark, The Foxboro Co 


The Foxboro Co., 608 FPannin 


St., Houston 2, Tex.; W. A. Rock, The Foxboro Co., P. O. Box 1956, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.: David Warriner, The Foxboro Co., 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 
18, La. 
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PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manulactured Exclusively by 


E.F. ROSE & COMPANY - Maiden, N. C. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO Trt 
-™ 1ExTHLE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
cosT METHODS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 Wigh Street - - Beston, Mass. 
7 | 318 Montgemery Bldg. - Spartanburg, §. C. 


FLEXLASTIC* coverinc 
“CONDOR RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


lo not oxidize, surface harden, crack or change density 


and your textile finishing continues uninterrupted because 
of the uniform texture, accurate finish, and long wearing 


qualities of Condor Rolls. 

Each Condor Roll is designed for your specific job. Each 
is suited to your particular operating conditions and gives 
you maximum service and efficiency. 

Factories: North Charleston, S. C., Passaic, N. J. and Neenah, Wis. 


"The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 
trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


This machine has 
been exclusively 
MANHATTAN 
equipped in its 
12 years of oper- 
ation. The orig- 
inal belt, also 
MANHATTAN, 
is still in service. 


Sist YEAR 


KEEP AHEAD 
WITH 
MANHATTAN 


THE. MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 
OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Executive Offices Passaic, New Jersey 
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Butterworth 
Printing Machines 


Available from one to fourteen colors. Special 
individual motor drives. Heavy balanced 
printing cylinder. Extra heavy balanced print- 
ing cylinder. Extra heavy side frames. Precision- 
machined nips for accurate pattern registration. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO,, 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820. 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 


Butterworth 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W.CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Telephone 150 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Providence. R. I. 
Process Co.. Greenville. 8S. C.: Central 
Tenn 


Sou. Plants. Southern Franklin 
Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 


GASTONIA BRUSH ©CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17. Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham, 
Ala.: 110 Milby St Houston. Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex. Sales 
Office at 52 73 & S&S. National Bank Bide Atianta. Ga 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bide 


Chariotte. N. C. J. W. Lassiter. 


Sou. Sales Maer Rep H. G. Thompson, 21 Syivan Ave., Asheville. N. C.;: Guy 
H. Sowards. 2011 Fairview Road. Raleigh, N. C Hugh D. Brower, 27715 Lenox 
Road. Atlanta, Ga.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mer Law and Commerce Blidge... Blue- 


field. W Va Dave B. Smith 


Chapman, Charlotte, N. C 


Charlotte. N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORF.. 435 Hudson St.. 
and Warehouse. 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte 


GILL LEATHER CO... Saiem,. Mass. Sou. Reps Belton C. Plowden, Oriffin., 
Ga., Tel. 3167; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150 


New York City. Sou. Office 
N.cC.. 8S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext.. Gastonia, N. C. 


Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
FP. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O 


Mass Sou 
Box 4028. Atianta, Ga.: W 


Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell,. P. O. Box 4028, 
Atianta, Ga., Phone: P. T. Pinckney, Jr.. Route 2. Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9 Sou. Distributors: Hugh Biack, Woudside Bidg Annex, Greenville, 5. C.; 


The Cameron & Barkiey Co., 160 Meeting St., 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St Oolumbus, 
1300 S. Mint St., Chariotte, N. C.; 
Louisiana Pine Blut. Ark.: 


Charleston, 8S. C.; Columbus 
The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Arkansas Mil) Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McQowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Ichoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co.. 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.; Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 WN 
Second Ave... Rome, Ga.;: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 606 E. Forsyth Sst.. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S&S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fia.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St... Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
trie Co.. Broad at Fourth St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.) Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co.. 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham. Ala.: Lewis Supply Co., 477 8. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO... Greensboro. 
McFetters, Mgr.. Phone 2-0205; W. P 


N. ©. Phone 6678 
(Bill) Anderson 


Geo. A 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 


Ga A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr Spartanburg. & 
C.: J. H. Hooten. Gustonim. N.C R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P 
King. Jr.. Augusta, Ca Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; 


New Orleans, La.: Houston. Tex Louisville. Ky.: Toledo, O 


H &2 B AMERIVAN MACHINE CO... Pawtucket, R. I Sou 
Citizens and Souturern National Bank Bidg Atianta. Ga., 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C Eimer J. McVey. Mer.; 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives 


Offices. 815 The 
J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Fritz Sweifel, Fred 


HENLEY PAPER CO. ‘formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C.. Asheville. N. C.. Gastonia. N. C 


HERSEY, 
A.C 


HENRY i., 44 Norwood Piace, Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HOUGHTUN & Co., E. F.. 303 W. Lehigh Ave Philadeiphia 33, Pa. Sou 
Reps W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Mer Sou. Div., 5301 W. Morehead BSt., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville. S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 22-7443: C. L. Eleert. 30 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2368; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Gien 
Allen, Va. Tel. 5-1620;, J. J. Reiliy. 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta. Gr.. Tel. Cherokee 7660. V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935. Chattanooga, 


Tenn.: Cc. G. Schultzé, 1301 W. Morehead St Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. OU. Box 1507, or, 30242 Otteray Drive, High Point. N. C.., 
Tei. 3654: J. W Butie:. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Chariotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
WwW. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St Chariotte. N C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J 


Reid. 212 Lamont Drive. Decatrr. Ga.. Tel. Dearborn 4564 


HOUGHTON WOOL CU., 258 summer 8t., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass 
Sou. Rep.. Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 35-3692, Chariotte, N. C. 


HOWARD 8BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., 

and Plants. 444 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. Fleyd Uhiids, 219 243 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, 
Agent; Sutlhhwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., 
Austin, Tex 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
Guy L. Melcher, Sou. Agent; 
N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 5 


lotte 3. N. C.. G. A. White 


Tryon 8St., Char- 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP... Cieveland, O. Sou. Reps: J. H. Mason, P. & 
Box 897, Greensboro. N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
s Cc 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133. Greer. S. C.;.Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ge.: Sou Subsidiary, The E. H Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Ce Charlotte. N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson. 8S. C Montgomery & Crawford. Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. &. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belit- 
ing Co., Greenville. S C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O 
JENKINS METAL SHOP. Gastonia, N.C 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave... 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes 


and Chariotte,. N.C. Sou. 
Sou. Sales Mer... 8S. B. 


Box 647, Newton, N. C 


Phone 6450, Charlotte. N. C. 
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JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 4 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: B. B. Wheeler. P. O. Box 501. Charlotte 1, N. C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny. N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou 
Greenville, 5S. C W. ©. Slimback, Mer Sou. Reprs 


Piant and Offices 
Harold Mahon, Greens 


boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell. Atlanta. Ga Russell A. Singleton, Austin. Tex 
KEFVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg 
Greenville, C Ciaude B. Lier, Sou. Me Sou. Warehouse: Gireenville. & 
Charlotte. N. C Sou. Reps C. Switzer, Greenville.. S. C.; Luke J 
Castile, 824 Monticello Terrace. Chariotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood 


Birmingham. Ala 
KREMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., 246 Airline Ave.. Gastonia. N. C 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 
J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: 
Phone 3-4287 


Frank Burke 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: R. Sargent, P 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody. Mass 
Agent. 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


Henry H. Hereey, Selling 


LOPER. CO., RALPH 500 Woodside Bidg 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


Greenville, C New England 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOUN P., 370 Fourth Ave... 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg 


New York City Sou. Rep 
Charlotte. N. C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC... THE. 60 42nd St... 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office 


New York City 
Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. O., Fred O 


Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer Reps R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn Hollister- 


Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co... 1812 Main St 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


MILLER, BYRD. Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason 
617 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive. 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18. La 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISIUN, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer... 201 W. First S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Redgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W.H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts... Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Werehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. EB. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew. 
P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC... 270 Madison Ave 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A 
T. Clarke, 226 


New York 16. N.Y 
Meek, P. ©. Box 364, Newberry. S. C.. Tel. 216: Raymond 
Waccamaw Ave., Greenville. S. C.. Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Neshua. N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia. N 
C.; Arthur W. Harris. 443 Stonewall St.. 5.W., Atianta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Piace, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou 
Office. 1000 W. Morehead St... hone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C Spartanburg, 5 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE. ROY, New Becford. Mass 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 864! 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


Plant, York 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff Smith, P. O 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, II! 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville. 8S: C.. Phone 1302 


Distributors: Dillon Supply Co 
Church St.. Durham, N. C.; 
N. C.;: Dillon Supply Co., 

Belting & Supply Co., 


5 West St.. Raleigh, N. C.: 
Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St.. Rocky Mount, 
E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.;: Chattanooga 
1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and Charlotte. NW. O. At- 
lanta Office, Bona A’len Bidg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N.C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 119'2 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 


Dillon Supply Co.., 
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. For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


What Makes A Leader? 


In the case of Dary Ring Travelers, it's built-in craftemanship ... 


craftsmanship that assures uniformity of every traveler produced plus 


extra wearability. 


For consistent superiority that means better, less expensive 
and twisting, try Dary Ring Travelers. 
| ‘), THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
or JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS —- HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


LOOM PARTS 


PICKERS: 


LUG STRAPS 
HOLDUPS,; ETC!” 


J ‘Proven in Practice 


oTer rell Machine (o../,.. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


yf 


li 


{ 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


“802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


: Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Our SERVICE Backed by Years of fxperience 


 —enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Stee! Rolls 

Fiyer Pressers 
Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Stee! Rolls 
Spindles 
inning Spindles 
Fiyers 


| OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


~ SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


.. and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and in war industries 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 


ing conditions, you will 


Frost-Proof Hydrants 
demonstrating again and 
again the built-in satisfac- 
tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


VOGEL FROST-PROOP HYDRANT 


For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running water every day 
of the yeor. Will never freeze when 
properly installed, Nearly 100,000 
in use, 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


find Vogel Closets and 
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PENICK & FORD. LTD.. 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear 


INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: 
Sou. Sales Mgr.. 805 Bona Allen Bidg., 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter. 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. 
carried at convenient points 


Cedar 
Atlanta, 
Greensboro. 
Spartanbure. 8. C. Stocks 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 
PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
R. Simpson. 


PLATE GLASS 
Dist 
Dist 


Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bidg., 
Saies Office. 615 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. James 
Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga. Tenn 
merical Bank Bidge.. Gastonia, N. C 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken. Pa Process Engi- 


neers: W. F. Hargrove. 3720 Keowee Ave., Apt Sequovah Village. Knoxville 
ren Tel. Ku ie 2-3574, N. J. Miller, 2301 Overhill Road, Charlotte 4 
Cha tte 353-5351: Dudiey B. Setzler, 410 E. lith St Rome. Ga 


Pardee Lane 


lel. Rome 8275. FE 
bel On 1419 


Niesse1 V.-Pre Wryncote. Monte. Co Pa 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New 
ton, N. C 
RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE. Main Office: 335-37 W. Pifth St 
Cincinnati 1. O rel. Cherry 783 Atianta Office Erw Wort B88 Ma 
rietta St Atianta |. Ga le Hemiock it Chariotte Office: G. { Pate and 
John Vogier, P. O. Box 1088. Charlotte 1. N. ¢ rel. 4-1626; Dallas Office L) 
} McKinnon i200 Main St Dalia lex rel. Central 6415 
RAY CHEMICAL CO... Charlotte. N. Sou. Rept rhomas J. Hall. Thoma 
H. McKenzie. Ha H. Sim William W. Ra 
RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. 8.\W Atianta. Ga.. P. O. Box 4305. C 
R. Mitchel Mer Si Reprs J. Warren Mitchell. P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville. 5. C A. 5S. Jay. P. O. Box O87, Sylacauga, Aia.: J. T. Hoffman. P. O 
Box 4305. Atlanta. Ga L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Rosiyvn Road. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supp Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex 
ROHM & HAAS CU., 222 W. Washington Square. Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Of 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer 1108 Independence Bidg., Charlotte. N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. N.E:, Atlanta. Ge.. Phone 
Atwood 2619 
ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045. Greenville. 
5S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co Charlotte, N. C Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charies S. Smart. J: Selling Agts Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mar.. 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, 8. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt 
SCOTT TESTERS. INC... 115 Blackstone St.. Providence. R. I Sou. Reps.: 
John Kiinck, 304 Forest Ave.. Augusta, Ga 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO... 748 Rice N.W tlanta, Ge. Rep Vaase 
foolle JO R. EA scott. A. Pate. Atlanta. Ga w. Whisnant 
734 Wilmar Di Charlotts Northern and Exp Re; Standard Mil 
Supply ¢ 1064-1090 Main St Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and 
Penetrants onl; South weste Rept ©. T. Daniel, Textile Sup; Co 301 
N. Marke Tex 
SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 230. N. YY. Div. Office Head- 
quarte: 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18, Md.;: B. G. Symon, Megr.. Lubricants 
Dept 50 W. Guth St.. New York 20. N. Y¥.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr.. 2010 Chariotte Drive. Charlotte 
3. N. Phone 2-0704; James Low Dist. Mer 613 5. Caivert St.. Charlotte 
N.C C. Hurst, Dist. Me: Shell Oil Co I ri Soring Garden St Ext 
(sreensp } N ‘ P R P iv x lL) Mag Shelli Oil Co Lh Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, 8S. ¢ Metze, Dist. Maer shell Oil Lin 700 
Bh n St Columbia. 8S. { Othce: 400 William-O Bide Atianta 3 
Ga E. R. Boswell, Mer. | istrial P ict Office and Bulk Depot: Atlanta 


Jacksonville, Fla 
New 


Macon, Ga.: Montgomery Ala Nash 


Orieans, La 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St... Atlanta, Ga 


State Offices: Atlanta. Ga.: Birmingham. Ala.: Jacksonville. Fila Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss Industrial Reps 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.. 
N.E., Atianta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland. Fla. R. R 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009. Jacksonville 1, Fila.: 8S. M. Newsom. P. O. Box 31 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta.. Raleigh, N. C.: 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte. N. C.; J. F. Welchel, 
P. O. Box 756 “E."’ Columbia, 8S. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis. 
Tenn 

SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C 

SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 8S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C 

SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn Sou. Reps E. S. Meservey 
134 McClean St Decatur, Ga Ga. and Ala. Rep G. H. Spencer. P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. Rey Jack Alexander, Box 1623 T7777 
Charlotte, N. ¢ part of N. C. and 8. C. Rep r. E. Doane, 1421 W. & 

St K igs} Penn le Va. Rep J. D. Cox, V.-Pre Cire Lhe 
Hotel. Gres le ¢ } port Tenn (**Blackti« Cartel Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville. 8S. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore. Md Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. 224 W. ist Bt., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. 8. C.: Bouth 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co Greensbore N C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St Columbi,. &S. C Tennessee District Office 
Third National Bank Bide Nashville 3. Tenn Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga Tent Nas! le Culumbia,. Tenn., Memphis, Tenn.. 
Johnson City, Tenn 

SOLVAY SALES CORP... 40 Rector St New York City Sou. Lranches: 212 
8S. Tryon Charlotte, N. C.. H. O Pierce. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Ear! H. Walker. 
P. O. Box 2399. Greenst N H W “‘ausey 215 Middleton Orive 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fietcher. 2973 Hardman Court. Atlanta. Ga 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8 C 

SOUTHERN BELTING C)., 236-8 Porsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St S W Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St.. N_E.. 


Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley. 3013 Monroe St.,. Columbia, 8S. C.: 8S. C. Smith. 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atianta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN LOUOM-REED MFG. ©U., INC., Gaffney, 8. C 
SOUTHERN SFINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO.. 
lotte. N. C. A. Benson Davis. Mer. 


512-514 W. Fourth 8St.. Char 


STALEY MFG. CU., A. E., Decatur, Dl. Sou. Offices. 2000 Rhodes-Havert, 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mer: L. A. Dillo 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell. Mor 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, 8. C.: W. T. O'Steen, Greenville. S. C.: H 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney. 12 Monteva! 


Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain. Conn 
Maple Ave.. Tel. Narberth 3795 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 88-7117. Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins. 3813 Gener 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J. New Orleans. La H. C. Jones. care The Sita 
ley Sales C 651 Humehries St S.W.. Tel. Main 4110. Atlanta. Ga: W. I 
Low, Fox oga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St.. Sa 
Antonio, Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St.. Charlotte. N. C 


Sales Reps.: 
Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas 


A. Bristoll, 
707 Oolumbiae 


Drive, Chattané 


Tex.; Cc. W 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave 


Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917. Greens 
boro, N. C.. C. W. Cain igr Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Gree 
ville Office and Pilaut. 621 E. McBee Ave Box 1899. Greenville. 8. C.. J... 
Kaufmann, Jr Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bat 
son and Sam Zimmerman. Jr Sales and Service Atianta Office and Pian 
268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496. Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mer.: Sout! 
ern Shutties. a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co... 621 McBee Ave... Greer 
ville. 8. ¢ J. J. Kaufman, Jr Mgt Louls P. Batson, Director of Sales 
STEIN, HALL &2 CO... ING 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer W. N. Kiine, 2500 R 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E.. Atianta, Ge 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO... 101 Lindsay St Pall River. Mass. D 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr P. ©. Box 443, Spartanburg. S. C.: D. C. Anderson, 8: 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 
TEXAS CO... THE. New York. N. ¥. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. Va.. at 
Box 1722. Atlanta. Oe Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. ©. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys. S. Brookis 
Sta Baltimore. W. H SBoebel. Roanoke. Va FP. M Edwards, Goldsbor 
N. ©C.: W. P. Warner and R I Scott, Greensbor: N. © B. LD. Heath anc 
Cc. W. Meador Chariotte,. N. J. 8&8. Leonard. Greenville. S. C Fr. 


Keiser, Jr 
textile englnee 


Mitchell, Charleston, 8 O.: L. C 
Atlanta. J. G. Myers. 
New York. N. Y¥. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO... Box 1297. 
Atkisson, Oreensaboro. ¢ A 
Jonn C. Turner. P. O. Box 
Matthews Equipment C: 
and Canada 


Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker. 


Bast Point. Ge 


Phone 2-2238, Greensboro. 
Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd.. 
Atianta ! ior Creorgia 


A Broadway. Providence rR. fo! 


kL. OC 
Charlotte. N 
ind Alabama 


TEXWOOD MFG. & BALES CO., Greenville, 8. C 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED O11. CO.,. 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y¥ 
S.-E. Dist. OMce: 1122 S. Bivd.. Charlotte, 3, N. C.: K. M. Slocum. Dist Mer 
Charlotte 2-3063 

&2 SHUTTLE CO... Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville. 8 
C.: Johnsen City lenn Sou Reps E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg 
Chariotte, N C.; M. QOusiey. P. O. Box 816. Greenville, 8. C.: D. C. Ragan 
High Point, N. C.: A D. Roper. Johnson City. Tenn 

RING TRASVELER CO... 158 Aborn Providence. R. I Sou. Reps 
Wiliam W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville. 8. O.: 
Oliver B. Land P.O. Box 158 Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard. P. O. Box 
456. Belmont. N. C.; Harold R. Pisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord. N. C 
UNIVERSAI WINDING CO... Providence R | Sou. Oftices. 819 Johnsto! 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C Agts I E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norrls 
Bidg., Acting Agt.. I. E. Wynne 


VALENTINE CO... J. W.. 
S. Main St.. 


New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 


Winston-Salem. N. 
VEPFDER-ROOT 
St Greenville. S. C 


ine Hartford 
Robt W 


Conn. Sou. Offire, Room 231, W. Washington 


Balle, Hou Saies Mg 
VICTOR KING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave Box 842 
Hudson, Box 1313. Columbus. Oa 


with Sou. Office and Stock 
Gastonia. N. C Also W. L 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte. N.C 


WALKER MFG. CO... INC Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. Sou 
Mgr.. 11 Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. S. C Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: 
A. A. ("*Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 


Box 66, Station C. Atlanta. Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W 
Hil, S&S. C. Sou. Rew M. M 
Papini, 806 Milis Ave 
fin, Ge 


Warwick, R. 1 Sou 
McCann, Box 825 
Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H 


Branch 
Burlington, N. C 
Searcy, III. 


Henry 
Box 123. Grif- 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO... 
iblic Bank Building Datla 


Charlotte, N. C.: Re 


Commercial Bank Bide 
} Memphis, Tenn 


rex.: 215 Union Ave 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MPEG 
703 Jeflerson Bide 
Greenville, S. 


M libury. 
(aTreensboro N 


M Sou. Reprs W. F 
John W. Littlefield 


Daboll 


810 Woodside Bldg 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St Boston 10. Mass Sou 
Reprs Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St Houston lex.: Marshall Whitman 
Bona Allen Bide Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave.. Palmyra 
N. J. 

WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte. N. C 
Phone 3-983! 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.: 1317 Healey Bidg 


Atlanta, Ga Sou 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING C©CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps: C. R Bruning, 3023 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15. Knoxville, Teaa. 


Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
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GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give LU, a ial 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 


BUSINESS CHARACTER 


Rice Leaders | 


m PLACE OF 


LONGER! 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Rea UST ‘Pat Oe 


REPAIRING 
LINING 
PLASTIC 


LINING 
USED | 


FIRE BRICK 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 


The DAVID 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


of 
Alssociation 


Represents High Sundingin 


NAME PRODUCT POLICY 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


Southern Representatives 


Greenville, S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. . 

Dallas, Tex. . 
Gastonia, N.C. . 
Spartanburg, S&S. C. 


- « Ratph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 
. Belton C. Plowden 
Russell A. Singleton & Sons 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Montgomery & Crawford 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Agents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Lid. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING 
ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & DRUM GRINDERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR PARTS 


Iustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROL!INA SUPPLY COMPANY — GREENVILLE, S. C 


By invitation Member 
| vigh Yrade 
| 
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Increases volume of liguor through each package by 276% 


Write for copy 
of this booklet 


66 


Smith-Drum engineers were the first to recog- 
nize that the larger the volume of dye liquor 
moved through a package of yarn and the 
lower the pressure developed . . . the faster 
and more uniform would be the dyeing results. 
This new principle was developed, for the first 
time in package dyeing, in the Smith-Drum 
Package Dyeing Machine introduced a few 
years ago. An entirely new type of package 
carrier and a radical departure in spindle 
design reduced resistance to flow and resulted 
in 276% greater flow of liquor than permitted 
by the conventional types of package dyeing 
machines. Obviously, dyeing efficiency was 
tremendously increased. 


Other advancements incorporated this 


ANCE TO FLOW 


in this SMITH-DRUM 
Package Dyeing Machine 


Smith-Drum machine included a visual contro! § 


panel, a patented backwash feature and on 
automatic reversing valve. Every one of these 
features are now generally considered es:- 
sential for satisfactory package dyeing . . . 
and each was a Smith-Drum “first”! These 5 
major advantages promptly won first place 
in sales. 


New improvements in the Smith-Drum Package 
Dyeing Machine are now being perfected ana 
will be incorporated in our post-war models, 
These new features will keep Smith-Drum way 
out ahead in both performance and sales. We 
suggest that you place your orders now, to 
avoid a long wait for delivery when war re- 
strictions are lifted. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Allegheny Ave. at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


SMITH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece good: 


dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection.” 
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‘Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital’ 


SHAPING UP OF THE RECONVERSION PROCESS is showing a constant 
lessening need for governmental interference. This is surprising to 
some bureaucrats with elaborate blueprints to chart the way. Recon- 
version in the hands of private initiative and industry is moving so 
fast and so orderly that removal of controls and demobilization of 
agencies is being speeded up. Business men are showing surprising 
ability to deal with the problems themselves, which is causing con- 
cern among the bureaucrats. There are knotty problems ahead, however 
---higher wages, jobs for unskilled workers, shortages in skilled 


Sworkers, replacement of returning veterans, and readjustment of price 


structures to fit increasing production costs. Transition cannot be 


! expected to continue so easy, especially when Army's rate of demobili- 


zation reaches full tide. 

A "full employment" law to speed reconversion, as contemplated 
in the multiple-sponsored bill before the Senate banking and currency 
committee, has a story road ahead. The basic principle of the bill, 


gas approved by the committee, is the doctrine of Secretary of Com- 


merce Wallace to create 60,000,000 jobs by whatever amount of govern- 
ment spending may be required to do it. Substitute proposals by Sena- 
tor Taft that "full employment" be left primarily with private indus- 
try and that any Federal program of expenditure shall be accompanied 


# by a program of taxation designed to prevent a net increase in the 


national debt" within the ensuing five years, was voted down in the 


scommittee, five to five. While the committee has rejected the Taft 


proposals, strong sentiment for them exists in the Senate. Sentiment 
is even stronger in the House that private industry should have ade- 
guate opportunity to show what it can do in providing peacetime jobs 
before the government tries to take over, or employs untried experi- 


Bments in the matter. Even if the Senate should pass it, defeat in 


the House is likely. 
Army expects to reduce its personnel in uniform from the 


BPpresent 8,050,000 men to 2,500,000 men by July l. This is the figure 


of Army's assistant chief of staff, Maj.-Gen. Henry, to the Senate 


@military affairs committee. For occupation, 900,000 are needed in 


Japan, 500,000 in Germany, and 1,100,000 as "supporting supply and 


@reserve forces" manning essential establishments here. Army expects 


to raise 300,000 for occupation, 500,000 by induction and retain 
1,700,000. Demobilization will be an orderly process, confined to 
those fit for discharge, and medical supervision for those who are 
not. Discharge process has been reduced now to 48-hour average, com- 


BPared with 18 days two months ago. Occupation force may be cut to 
“@iess than 2,500,000 through use of volunteers from Philippines, Aus- 
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tralia, New Zealand, Canada and "low countries" of Europe, where 
feasible. This development is now under study by the War Department. 

The $25-a-week-for-26-weeks unemployment compensation program, 
as a Federal subsidy to the state systems, is in the discard, and the 
President has abandoned his fight for it. Senate finance committee, 
in turning thumbs down, reported a bill providing that the states may 
supplement their payments to an unemployed person, where the time of 
duration is exhausted, by drawing on the Federal Government for a sum 
sufficient to allow a maximum of 60 per cent of the state duration in 
individual amounts allowed under state law. About 3,000,000 Federal 
workers, not now covered, would also be brought under program. Whether 
a state wishes to accept Federal contributions to its unemployment 
benefits is left entirely voluntary. Inno case would the duration 
of payments, state and Federal, exceed a total of 26 weeks. Estimates 
of the cost to the Treasury for supplemental payments range from 
$415,000,000 with low level of unemployment, to $800,000,000 with high . 
level of unemployment. Proposals to Federalize the state unemploy- 
ment compensation systems have met with a stone wall of opposition in 
both branches of Congress. 

Rough sledding is ahead for the Senate bill to raise the min- 
imum wage to 65 cents an hour immediately, with subsequent increases 
over two years to 75 cents. Hearings on bill will start Sept. 25 
before the Senate committee on education and labor. Business groups 
are lining up in opposition. Senator Pepper, promoter of the measure, 
has invited employer and labor groups and government officials to pre- 
sent views. The chances of eventual passage continue minor, although , 
bill's proponents count on labor unions whipping up strong wind that 
will carry it through. This bill will later be one of the most con- 
troversial in this Congress. 

A new industrial relations code is getting careful study be- 
hind the scenes in both the House and the Senate. Feeling is general 
that national labor relations law is defective and inadequate, and 
that with the scrapping of the War Labor Disputes Act, new legislation ' 
is needed. The Ball-Burton-Hatch bill for this purpose has met oppo- 
Sition on every side; a substitute will be introduced very soon by 
senator McMahon proposing to set up a fact-finding board in industrial © 
controversies, and providing for arbitration, when agreed to by both 
parties, with findings binding after such agreement. Both employers 
and employees have registered unqualified opposition to compulsory 
arbitration proposed in the B-B-H bill. The War Labor Disputes Act 
will expire with the Presidential declaration of peace, and revision 
of the old national labor relations law, which would again be effec- 
tive, appears certain. 

Treasury plans for tax revision are taking shape along lines 
directly opposed to views of tax committees, and a hot contest with 
Congress is gathering force. Business groups seeking reductions from 
wartime levies will resist Treasury proposals. In some cases Treasury 
proposals would involve stiff increases on corporate funds; an in- 
crease of 100 per cent in the capital gains tax is in the Treasury 
mill, with twin proposal for no change in corporate normal-surtaxes. 
The Treasury wants repeal of individual normal tax, and reduction in fg 
individual surtaxes confined to the low brackets, with no change in ‘ 
the middle and high brackets. Personal exemption would be left un- 
changed at $500. These proposals run counter to views of majorities 
in both House and Senate tax committees, and prospect of acceptance 
is very small. The Treasury wants a new tax program that will produce 
a minimum of $50 billion in 1946, but conservatives in Congress hold 
that so heavy a levy would stifle the incentive to expand business, 
retard reconversion and delay or defeat high employment in the post- 
war period. The views of conservatives are expected to prevail. 
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IT’S A FAR CRY from a surfaced road to an A. P. T. Yarn Carrier, 
but they have this in common. They‘re both ENGINEERED for a spe- 
cific purpose; the road to provide a smooth, hard traveling surface 
and to resist the inroads of the elements; the carrier to provide smooth 
but controlled delivery of yarns and to resist distortion (from tem- 
perature and humidity changes) and splintering, chipping and 
splitting. 


Made of tough, laminated paper, impregnated for water repel- 
lency, formed with deep, well rounded corrugations, and hardened 
by baking, A. P. T. Yarn Carriers not only have the foregoing char- 
acteristics but also offer the following additional advantages: 


T Perfect balance, which reduces 4 Greater yarn capacity in some 
vibration and saves wear on cases. 


spindles and bearings. 5 saving in power in some cases. 


6 Great strength and long life in 


p 
2 erfect spindle cling, which view of light weight. 


eliminates slippage. 7 Low upkeep cost 


3 Freedom from static. 8 Better yarn protection. 


Give A. P. T. Yarn Carriers a test — they'll quickly prove their value! 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 * * WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES, P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N.C. © JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR., 
260 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. * W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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Here, on looms equipped 
with roller bearings, you 
need a grease that will resist 
rupture under high 

momentary pressures. 


HE ANSWER is Gargoyle 

Grease BRB No. 3, already 
proved in many mulls for this partic- 
ular job. 

During operation, this highly stable 
Socony-Vacuum product distributes 
continuously throughout the working 
parts of the bearing, forms a strong 
adhesive film that stands up under 
rapid impact loads. Equally impor- 


tant in the hot humid air of many 
mills, this grease gives maximum pro- 
tection against rusting, resists sepa- 
ration and oxidation, gives long, use- 
ful service with minimum leakage. 

* * * 

For plain bearings, oil lubricated, 
your Socony-Vacuum Representative 
recommends the persistent films of 
Gargoyle Vactra Oils. Get his expert 


advice on the most practical lubri- 
cants for all your textile machinery 
for greater efficiency throughout 
your entire plant. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC, 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Div.» White Star 
Div. « Lubrite Div. Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. + Wadhams Div. « 
Magnolia Petroleum Company « General 
Petroleum Corporation of California. 


SOCONY-VACUUM’'S 5 Steps to Lower Production Costs: 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’’— MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.— NBC 


PROTECT TH KS 
‘ : 
. 
| 
| 
) 
. 
GARGOY 
Luby; 2.1 3. 5 
Study *theduje, and Engineer” reports oF Lubricants 
ire Plans YStem 4 
> 


